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CLE SAM’sS ISLAND GARDEN IN THE SOUTH SEAS 


ALONG NEW ENGLAND HIGHWAYS 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


allow hain 
0 the Heroes of Old. 


IGHTY MEN were they who followed the 

fleur-de-lis of France and the. banner of 
St. George of Old England up the sparklingwaters 
of the St. Lawrence—Cartier, Frontenac, La Salle, 
Hennepin, Wolfe and other immortal heroes. 


A voyage to old Quebec, and on through the stu- 
pendous gorge of the Saguenay, is an experience un- 
forgettable. From the decks of modern, luxurious 
steamships of the Canada Steamship Lines, this land 
of romance and adventure is yours to re-discover. 
Thousands have thrilled to the magic of the mighty 
St. Lawrence—“The Greatest River without Compari- 
son that is known to have ever been seen,” as Cartier 
wrote to his King, nearly four hundred years ago. 


Look at the map. You can begin your journey at 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Rochester, Alexandria Bay, 
Clayton, Montreal or Quebec, and 
return the same way; arranging your 
trip so as to stop off a day at the im- 
portant points without having to worry 

about hotel accommodations. 


Send 2c in stamps for illustrated booklet, 
map and guide, “Niagara to the Sea,” to 
John F. Pierce, Passenger Traffic Mer., Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd, 109 C.S.L. 

Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 
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Lausanne-Ouchy 


Chief point on the Simplon 
line, facing the Savoy 
Alps, the most convenient 
headquarters for excur- 
sions in all directions. 
Educational center. Golf. 


Montreux-Territet- 
Glion 


Byron’s Country, with 
Lake Leman beautiful as 
a dream. Excursions to 
the Castle of Chillon, into 
the Gruyere Valley and 
Rochers-de-Naye. 


Interlaken 


The garden spot and cen- 
tral point of the Bernese 
Oberland. Golf. Here the 
Jungfrau Railway car- 
ries you to the ‘“‘Top of 
the World.”’ Nearby 
beckon the lovely resorts 
of Grindelwald and 
Wengen. 


Lugano 


In the Swiss-Italian lake 
district, a floral paradise, 
blooming in _ perennial 
sunshine. Golf. Then via 
the electrified St. Gothard 
line to. 


Lucerne 


The “‘Mecca”’ of all tour- 
ists; its loveliness prover- 
bial, its variety of sports 
and amusements most 
interesting. Golf. The ex- 
cursion center of Central 
Switzerland. 
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All the world goes to play 
and rest in Switzerland 


Far more than just a wonderland to be visited when 
one is abroad, Switzerland is the irresistible magnet 
which draws Americans year after year to Europe. 
To visit Europe without going to Switzerland is like 
owning a beautiful setting without the diamond. 
Here is scenery of unbelievable contrast—gorgeous 
alpine majesty overlooking peaceful pastures, luxuri- 
ous groves and placid lakes—tiny picturesque chalets 
nestling high above splendid lake-side hotels and 
pensions with every appointment for the comfort and 
delight of tourists. Quaint hamlets and modern 
cities—splendid railroad, steamship and motor ser- 
vices—an endless variety of sports and pastimes— 
and everywhere the friendly welcome of a hospitable 
people. Excessive rates do not exist and the tourist 
pays no taxes but is treated as an honored guest. 
Write for Package No. 117 ‘“‘Guide to Switzerland.” 
Many illustrated booklets and maps mailed on receipt 
of 10c. to cover postage. Address, Official Agency of 
the 


Swiss FEDERAL RAILROADS 
New York 


941 Fifth Avenue 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Geneva 


With its classical lake, 
ever attractive and inter- 
esting as a resting place, 
combines beauty, wealth 
and intellect. Excursions 
to Mt. Blanc. Golf. 


Gstaad & Kandersteg 


Both picturesque moun- 
tain villages in the Bern- 
ese Oberland, served by 
the international Loetsch- 
berg-Simplon line, are 
ideal health resorts. 


Zermatt 


Easily reached via the 
electric Loetschberg 
Railway and Visp bask- 
ing at the foot of the 
monumental Matterhorn 
with an excursion by rail 
to the Gornergrat, with 
its superb panoramas. 


Zurich 


The country’s metropolis. 
The ‘Athens on _ the 
Limmat,” at the portal 
of the Alps. Conveniently 
reached from Zurich are 


the Grisons 


With its 150 valleys an 
alpine wonderland. Its 
invigorating climate, cur- 
ative springs and sports 
advantages have made 
famous its St. Moritz, 
Pontresina, Davos 
and other resorts. Golf. 
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A Navajo Housewife Cover Design 


Native Americans of Our North- 
western States Frontispiece 


Along New England Highways 
By Richard Peckham 


Uncle Sam’s Island Garden in the 
South Seas 
By Lincoln Humphreys 


A Cattle Town of the Old West 
By Earle R. Forrest 


A Battle That Never Ends 
By Albert A. Hansen 


Our Army of Invasion in Western 
Canada 
By Albert Britt 
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An Ancient Harvest in Our Own 
Northwest 
By Donald Hough 


Ancient Pyramids of the New World 
By Stuart E. Gryimmon 


Roughing It Smoothly in the Yel- 


lowstone 
By Wallace Smith 


Through Gray Rapids to the Great 
Stone Bridge 
By Lewis R. Freeman 


National Travel Club Bulletin 


Notes of the New York Theaters.... 


Published monthly by 
Rozert M. McBrive & Company, INc. 


EXECUTIVE, EDITORIAL AND CIR- 
CULATION OFFICES: 7 West 16th Street, 
New York, N. Y. London: 14 King Street, 
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mond Holden, Managing Editor. s 

TRAVEL assumes no responsibility for the 
damage or loss of manuscripts or photographs 
submitted for publication, although due care will 
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able material. 


MIDNIGHT SUN 
CRUISE —from New York June 26. 


The Fourth Annual Raymond-Whitcomb 
Cruise toICELAND, the NORTH CAPE 
and the spectacular Norwegian FJORDS. 
We know this wonderful route and its attrac- 
tions better than any other company. This 
summer we have chartered the magnificent 
“Franconia” (20,000 tons), a brand-new 
Cunarder, the largest liner ever to cruise to 
the Northland. Single rooms and rooms with 
bath unusually numerous. Write for book- 
lets, deck-plans and rates ($625 & upward). 


NEXT WINTER 

A Cruise Round South America 
A Cruise to the Mediterranean 
3 Cruises to the West Indies 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


Raymond-Whitcomb 


Individual Travel Service 
At Home or Abroad 


designed for those who prefer to travel 
without escort, or to follow a special 
route. You choose your own route 
and dates. We attend to all details. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS 

As official agent for all the great 
steamship’ lines, our offices are ideal 
places to compare sailing schedules, 
examine ship plans, and to procure 
tickets (at the published rates) over 
the line that meets your requirements. 


HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
We will not only furnish your railroad 
tickets in either America or Europe, 
but will make advance reservations for 
You in the hotels on your route. 


SIGHTSEEING ARRANGEMENTS 
We will procure automobiles for ex- 
tended trips or local sightseeing, en- 
gage guides, and make all arrange- 

“ments to carry out your plans. 


Send for 


Guide to Summer Travel in 
America 
Guide to European Travel 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


Park Street, at Beacon, Boston 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’ 


THE GREAT en 
NORTH AMERICAN pet 
CRUISE co 


b Sie 
EOE HALIFAX 


Sailings 
from New York 
Every Saturday 


A Delightful Sea Voyage 


of eight days in the Northern Waters of Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland, with four days in port to browse around 
historic old Halifax and picturesque St. John’s; or, if you 
prefer, four days of wonderful fishing. No hotel charges or 
transfers—the hospitable ship, with every- 

thing your comfort and palate demand, is ‘1 20z 


your home for the entire cruise. 


Steamers’ No 
a8 RED CROSS LINE 2: 
‘Silvia’ Needed. 
Secure your accommodations al once. Write or 
call for Illustrated Booklet giving full particulars. 


BOWRING & CO., 17 Battery Place, N.Y. wicisrhere,, 


SCOTLAND’S 
GRANDEST TOURS 


Wonderful Fiords Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by magnificent swift 
Saloon Steamer “Columbia,” viewing the Ship- 
building on the Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, 
and calling en route at the beautiful Clyde Water- 
ing Places of Dunoon and Rothesay, thence by the 
famous Kyles of Bute, Crinan Canal and Firth of 
Lorn. 

OBAN TO STAFFA AND IONA is the grandest 
One-day Tour in the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s 
Cave in the Island of Staffa, St. Columbia’s sacred 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, and the 
burying place of the Scottish Kings, and passing 
the ancient Castles of Dunollie, Duart, Ardtorn- 
ish, Aros, Mingarry, and Gylen, also Tobermory 
Bay, where lies the Armada specie ship. 

OBAN TO INVERNESS via beautiful Loch Lin- 
nhe and Loch Eil, passing the scenes of the adven- 
tures of Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel, “Kidnapped,” viewing 
Glencoe, the scene of the great massacre, and call- - 
ing at the ancient little town of Fort William, 
sheltering pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, 
Britain’s highest mountain, through the famous 
Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and Lochness, the 
land of Prince Charlie and his loyal Clansmen. 


If these tours are not in your itinerary, your visit to Europe is in- 
complete—tell your travel agent to include them, or apply direct to 


DAVID MAC BRAYNE, LTD. 


“THE ROYAL ROUTE” TOURS 
119 Hope Street Glasgow, Scotland 
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Go full your Sw 


Glacier — 


NATIONAL PARK 


Open June 15 to September 15 


See America 


FIRST 


Now for the game ones, the battling kind that test your 
skill with rod and reel. 

Fishing in Glacier Park provides real thrill for the expert 
and the amateur alike. 

Lakes and streams are abundantly stocked with Dolly Var- 
dens, cut throat, rainbow, eastern brook and mackinaws. 
They’rewaiting for you. Modern hotelsandrusticchaletcamps. 
You can ride horseback—motor—hike—camp. Have a real 
vacation in a real vacation-land. All expense tours—l1l to 7 
days—longer if desired. Glacier Park-Yellowstone Park 
Circuit Tours. 


Visit Pacific Northwest 


Through trains from Chicago and Kansas City via Burling- 
ton Route—Great Northern Railway (main line) to Glacier 
Park, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. Free side 
trip, Seattle to Vancouver, B. C. and return. En route to 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska or California visit Lake Chelan 
and Rainier and Crater Lake National Parks. 


Summer tourist fares. 


For free information or booklets apply any ticket 
or tourist agent or offices Great Northern Railway 


226 West Adams Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Longacre Building 
New York, N.Y. 


214 Empire Building 516 Railway Exchange 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


Route of the New Oriental Limited 


Finest train to Pacific Northwest 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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NATIVE AMERICANS OF THE NORTHWESTERN STATES 


To most people an Indian is an Indian whether he lives in Florida or Alaska. We do not often consider that the native inhabitants 

of our country are as varied in type and mode of living as the European races from which our later population is gathered. The 

Blackfeet of Montana, shown above, are a mountain people, while the Chippewas, whose rice harvest is described on another page, 

are a lowland folk living in contact with, but not assimilated by, their white neighbors. A comparison of the features of these two 
tribes is interesting. 
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INTO THE PAST ALONG NEW ENGLAND HIGHWAYS 


Northward Ho!—Along the Sound to Newport—Cape Cod, Sand and Sky—Into the Old Colony— 
New Hampshire and Its Mountains 


By RicHarp PECKHAM 


ARD as it is for the New Englander to believe that there 

is any other habitable place on earth—everyone knows the 

story of the Boston lady who, after death, when asked 
through a spirit medium how shé liked heaven said, “It’s very 
nice but it’s not Boston’”’—it seems even harder for the rest of the 
United States, in which it must be admitted that nine-tenths of all 
Americans live, to believe that New England is at all a habitable 
place. The ubiquitous bean and the scarcely less ubiquitous codfish 
have earned quite a reputation for Massachusetts and Boston in 
particular. There are a few outside of the brotherhood who have 
heard of Mount Washington and a few—not the same few, I fear— 
who have read in the papers about Newport and Bar Harbor. But 
taken all in all New England is sadly neglected. I ama New Eng- 
lander and have lived most of my life in New Hampshire, but it 
was not until I made a tour, by motor, from New York through 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Maine to the New 
Hampshire mountains, that I really understood the marvelous 
variety and the constant charm of this old and much inhabited 
region. 

Getting out of New York in an automobile is a fearful and won- 
derful process. Especially in the morning, when the streets are 
wet from the ministrations of well-intentioned hose carts, and more 
especially still if it is a day in summer when the children are not 
in school, but instead are vying with one another to see who can 

| keep for the longest time from walking on the sidewalk. When I 
started it was summer and in spite of the fact that I picked up a 
fireman, who told me that First Avenue was a regular speedway 
for through traffic, it was nearly three hours before I had left the 
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metropolitan district behind me. I do not mean that New York 
extends along the Long Island Sound for three hours’ driving, but 
more exactly that the Boston Post Road, all the way to Bridgeport, 
is nothing but one crowded Main Street after another. Near New 
Haven, about seventy miles out you begin to smell and see your 
first country. You get very much excited and think that here at 
last is New England; then you enter the town of New Haven, 
with its ambiguous skyline of mixed General Grant and Collegiate 
Gothic architecture, and you wonder how, after populating New 
York, the Almighty had enough skin and bones left to make these 
Connecticut mobs. Gnashing your teeth with fury at the obstruc- 
tion they make, you lean from the car and inquire the way to New 
London. Out of five people whom I questioned in this way on my 
pilgrimage | got four distinctly different answers. I think it was a 
policeman who finally set me right. New London begins to look 
like something. You cross the estuary of the Thames River by 
ferry, sniffing the sea water and becoming: excited at the scurry of 
vessels small and large, barges and fishing boats, which fill the 
glittering harbor. 

From Groton to Newport is a glorious drive overland to the great 
indentation of Narragansett Bay, which is crossed by a double 
ferry trip, broken by a ride across the island of Rhode Island to 
Newport, the astonishing summer seat of the most moneyed citizens 
of the cities of the East. The Newport idea seems to be, among 
those who have a lot of money to spend, that although it is the 
custom of human beings to migrate to the country in summertime 
the custom is not a good one and that, consequently, whenever 
possible, the country home should be a reproduction as nearly as 
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possible of the conditions of life in the city. Hence in Newport, 
as you drive into town, you are struck with the grandeur and the 
extremely stiff atmosphere of the mansions which rise above what 
are really some of the loveliest cliffs of the entire Atlantic Coast. 
I got out of the car, as I suppose everyone does, to walk along the 
cliffs on the ocean side of the palaces of the inhabitants. The 
ocean, so far as I could tell, had not receded a single inch out of 
humbleness and shame in spite of the magnificence of brick and 
marble which had been raised above it. It was all very much as 
it must have been when George, Bishop Berkeley sat there, su- 
premely unconscious of finance, and pondered the philosophical 
question of what you see and what you do not see, and whether 
or not either has any existence. Personally, I find Newport irri- 
tating to the last degree. It is a beautiful spot and the worthy 
folk who inhabit it are gotten up very tastefully by their modistes, 
but there is not, so far as I know, any place anywhere near it in 
which you could lie down for a snooze and not have a better chance 
of being disturbed by a tea cart than a rabbit or a snake. 

I began really to go wild with delight only on the other side of 
New Bedford—although if you have time to stop-there the old 
whaling museum will do a lot for you and the wharves and ware- 


houses, sacred to the memory of Moby Dick, will remind you of 
romance which perhaps you thought was not to be found outside 
of books. Beyond New Bedford, I say, things begin to happen to 


your senses. To be exact, Cape Cod begins to spring away from 
the Massachusetts mainland just above Buzzard’s Bay. Crossing 
the canal, a narrow ditch between piled banks of sand, the country 
at first seems infertile and gray. The pines are a thin, scraggly 
growth and the oaks, season after season stripped of their verdure 
by caterpillars and forced to put out a second wizened crop of 
leaves, seem to have little of the color of life about them. There is 
sand everywhere, glittering, glaring sand. As I drove along the 
Cape on my last visit there, I began to think that this, this reported 
beauty, this place of history and glamor, was only a myth passed 
on from generation in memory of a wild and free land which was 
here before our ancestors came, and is now vanished with them and 
the red men who were their chief worry. But I was wrong. Away 
to the north, along the inner shore, over the salt marshes left by 
dried lagoons, in a blue and misty distance are the dunes feathered 
with waving fronds of beach-pea and stems and blossoms of many 
subtle hues, which at this distance seemed blended into a radiance 
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in which no color was predominant. Between the highway and the 
sands, on little solid islands in the marsh, stood here and there a 
clump of willow or elm or giant oak and under its hill of green 
the ancient and fine gray of the roof of some old farmhouse. On 
a white stretch of sand, drawn up out of some invisible creek, were 
a few heavy fishing boats, painted once a brilliant blue and now 
faded by water and salt to a delicate and more marvelous counter- 
part of the sky. On one of the boats sat an old man in a peaked 
seaman’s cap and a dark-blue coat.’ He actually had a beard as 
white as the sand. It seemed incredible that he should so resemble 
the picture which I had always had of an old salt of the New Eng- 
land coast. He was that picture. As I watched him he bent for- 
ward in some employment harmonious with his character, possibly 
whittling a peg or mending a lobster pot or a seine. As I have 
said, the Cape began to thrill me. There are miles and miles of 
rolling duneland, green with bayberry, whose waxy leaves glitter 
in the sun and whose fragrance is blended with the salt of the 
breeze, gentle and strange and pervasive. I drove on and on ina 
kind of daze through elm-shaded streets of old villages lined with 
houses, the windows and doors of which would have done honor 
to any museum of art, through lanes built up with the mansions 


(left) The Old Man of the Mountain, rising 

twelve hundred feet above Profile Lake in the 

Franconia Notch, New Hampshire, is one of the 

great scenic wonders of the country. The face is 
ninety feet from chin to forehead. 


(below) Bretton Woods, with its beautiful eight- 
een-hole golf links and splendid hotels, is the 
center of tourist activity in the White Mountains. 
Mount Washington, more than six thousand feet 
high, with its cog-wheel railway, is shown on 
the right. 


of the wealthy and the not so wealthy who here, unlike the pre- 
tentious folk of Newport, have not wandered very far from sim- 
plicity of taste. 

At Chatham the Cape rises into a great headland from which 
you can look down upon the deep blue of the water, the white 
breaking of the cool surf, the glitter of sails working out of the tiny 
harbor against wind and tide. All along the Cape from Chatham 
to Provincetown, at its véry tip, the countryside is permeated with 
a sense of nearness to the sea. The salt seems to have freshened 
everything, especially the appetite. I, for one, as I passed along, 
kept eyeing the signs tacked to the telegraph poles, which heralded 
the approach of shore dinners, lobster suppers and clams. When I 
came to a very modern-looking country house painted a pale 
suburban green with red shutters, in spite of its salad appearance, 
I stopped and pointed weakly to the sign, Live Lobster. That 
lobster, although, thanks to the ministrations of the very excellent 
lady of the house who ran the stove, it was not alive when it 
reached me, was a thing to remember. But first there were clams. 


A bucketful for each of us, it seemed, steaming and running with 
broth. We gasped and swallowed greedily to the thin and tinkling 
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of here, for it demands much more consideration 
than the subordinate one which it would have to 
occupy in a story of a New England tour and if it 
were not accorded such consideration would un- 
doubtedly be very much disturbed. I will not, 
therefore, disturb its honored and ancient serenity. 
Moreover, the story of a motorist’s struggles to 
get through the home of the bean and the cod 
without attracting its attention or knocking down 
any of the landmarks which obtrude upon its 
streets, will not bear telling in a reputable 
magazine. 

From Boston north into New Hampshire to- 


Provincetown, at the very tip of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, now a flourishing center 
of the art and fishing industries, was the first stop of the Pilgrims on their excur- 
sion from Holland to the United States in 1620. 


music of the delicate shells which we threw aside ina steady stream. 
Whether we ate six or seven dozen apiece I do not know. I do 
know that I felt a slackening of my interest in the lobster. But 
the lobster came and was not rejected. Such a lobster! And corn 
fritters and fried potatoes and salad and ice cream! Nowhere 
but in New England, I am very sure, can you get a meal like that. 
Throughout the remainder of our trip, that dinner was a standard 
of comparison. At Provincetown we repeated it the next day, 
but it was the first that remained like a beacon in our memories. 

Provincetown, now the summer capital of all eastern artist 
colonies, is a queer little town, sprung from a fishing village on 
the sand-spit, whereon the first white feet to tread were those of 
the Mayflower Pilgrims on their way to Plymouth. There is little 
enough in Provincetown to remind one of Pilgrims excepting the 
great crested tower, looking like the tower of some mighty citadel 
which rises equivocally from the unstable sands of the point. Not 
so long ago the village was nothing more than a board street 
‘along the shore, with a few fishermen’s houses scattered here and 
there. Now it is a thriving summer colony and seems likely to 
grow to whatever extent the shifting sands will permit. 

From Cape Cod to Boston along the old coast road, through the 
historic town of Plymouth, which in spite of the misfortune of a 
new and over-magnificent canopy for Plymouth Rock still pre- 
serves its atmosphere of antiquity, is a beautiful and inspiring 
passage. Close to Boston the towns are being built up into stereo- 
typed and thoroughly dreadful suburbs, but there is something of 
New England clinging to them still, even in Quincy, which, now, 
no longer rippled by the wash of sea water on an unlittered beach 
as the aboriginal Indian grounded his canoe, is rippled by the giant 
swash of sound from steam riveters in the Fore River shipyards— 
even in Quincy there is the flavor of colonial days. For was it not 
here that the Adamses flourished? Was it not Quincy that pro- 
duced what no other town or city of any size has ever produced, 
two presidents of the United States, an ambassador to Great 
Britain, a governor of the Commonwealth, a mayor of Boston, two 
presidents of Harvard University and countless judges and states- 
men and orators? ag 

Boston itself, quaint city of simplicity and charm, I cannot speak 


ward the mountains is, to 
my mind, one of the most 
beautiful motor trips in 
the world. Along the 
Merrimac Valley, 
through a rolly country- 
side dotted with elms and 
maples and the blacker 
mass of spruce and pine, 
the road is almost perfect. 
Here where the first set- 
tlers of northern New 
England passed labori- 
ously, cutting their way 
through the forests, with 
their plodding ox teams, 
we now moye swiftly as 
if there never had been 
any past to excite our 
wonder and admiration. 
The Merrimac, a good 
deal polluted by the 
sluices and the wheels of 
those great mile-long mills 
of Nashua and Manches- 
ter, none the less flows in 
the same channel up 
which Thoreau paddled 
nearly a hundred years 
ago. Along its banks the 
farms are prosperous and 
well kept. The Indians, 
who once followed it, 
such of them as may re- 
main, are now safely es- 
tablished in the souvenir 
business. The pioneers, 


(Continued on page 46) 


Newport, the most fashionable 

suburb of Wall Street, is not all 

marble palaces and steam yachts. 

Trinity Church, shown above, 

looking down Thames Street, is 

supposed to have been designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren. 


THREE HISTORIC NEW ENGLAND HOUSES 


On the left is Paul Revere’s House, in the North End of Boston; in the center is the John Alden House, in Duxbury, Massachusetts, and on the 
right is the house in Lexington, Massachusetts, now a tea-room, in which John Hancock and Samuel Adams were sleeping when Paul Revere 
came by, announcing the American Revolution. 


THE MODERN “TAMED” SIVASIVA 


Before the advent of missionaries the Sivasiva, or ceremonial dance, is said to have 

been quite a spectacle. It is now very sedate and dignified. Note the young lady 

in the front row. She is the taupou, or village virgin. Her headdress, which con- 

sists of human hair (not all her own), plate-glass ornaments and feathered rods, 

weighs all of twenty pounds. Around her neck she wears a string of polished boar 
tusks and her skirt is made of very fine matting. 


UNCLE SAM’S ISLAND GARDEN IN THE SOUTH Sits 


Our Only Possession South of the Equator—A Samoan Holiday—Where Few Work and They 


HIS will not be 

VjUSt sam Obenvest 

story about the 
South Sea islands,” but 
an authentic account of 
a little-known posses- 
sion of the United 
States in Oceania. 

The vast majority of 
Americans know very 
little about Samoa, and 
I must admit having 
been one of them, be- 
fore my orders were re- 
ceived detailing me to 
duty at the Naval Sta- 
tion, Tutuila, Samoa. I 
came the “long way” 
from Norfolk via the 
Panama Canal, a dis- 
tance of 6623 miles; the 
“short -way” is from 
San Francisco, 4160 
miles. 

The principal islands 
of American Samoa are 
Tutuila, on which is the 


Not Often—Increasing Population Under American Rule 


By LiruteNANT LincoLNn Humpwureys, MepicaL Corps, U.S.N. 


Photographs by W.T. Corder, U.S.N. 
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The coconut is an important part of the daily menu of the Samoan. Here a group 
of natives are shown grating the meats. This shredded food is prepared with taro, 
bananas and breadfruit to make a rich soup. 


Naval Station; Tau, 
Ofu, and Olosega, 
known as the Manua 
group; and an unin- 
habited, valueless coral 
atoll named _ Rose 
Island. They all lie 
east of longitude 
171° W.., and in latitude 
14° S. On a flat chart 
of the world they lie in 
the same longitude and 
latitude, respectively, as 
Bering Strait and Ben- 
guela, South Africa. 
All the islands are of 
volcanic formation; 
Tutuila being especially 
rugged when viewed 
from the sea; near its 
center a jagged peak, 
Matafao, cleaves -the 
sky (Matafao means 
point of the nail) at an 
elevation of 2141 feet; 
on either side the other 
mountain ridges slope 


scale. 


the ocean filling the crater of an 
extinct volcanic cone, and it is 
‘where this crater margin has 
broken away that the entrance 
lies between two ‘hilly points. 
Aiter proceeding inward for a 
i mile, the steamer makes a turn 
of nearly 180° and makes for 
| the head of the bay. “The 
| safest harbor in the South Seas” 
| is no extravagant phrase; the en- 
| circling mountains shelter ships 
from the most violent hurri- 
canes, and heavy seas in the 
Pacific expend their energy 
without disturbing the calm 
waters of the bay. There is 
enough land at the foot of these 
mountains for the native vil- 
lages, and the Naval Station. 
The mountains are perpetu- 
ally green, since the average 
annual rainfall is 200 inches. 
There is a mountain near the 
i entrance named Mt. Peoa, lo- 
cally known as “The Rain- 
Heoaker because very few rain 
| clouds ever pass over it without 
\\losing some of their moisture. 
} The steamer, which had been 
escorted by a fleet of paopaos. 
| (native outrigger canoes) now 


THE UNITED STATES NAVAL STATION AT TUTUILA 


re In the center of this picture are the newly completed oil tanks of the Shipping Board, and behind them one of 
The mountain across the bay to the left is called “The Rainmaker,” 


the great towers of the naval radio station. ] 
for reasons which to the Samoan are sufficiently obvious. 


‘to the sea, and vary in height from 1639 feet on down the 


The entrance to Pago Pago Harbor is the next event that holds 
the attention of the traveler; it cannot be seen except when close 
to the barrier reef, and it looks so much like the other indentations 
and valleys it is particularly deceiving. The harbor was made by 
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tied up to the Naval Sta- 
tion wharf. Samoans 
were in evidence every- 
where, most of them 
wearing nothing but the 
lavalava (loincloth) and 
a fala (wreath for special 
occasions) around the 
neck, made from the 
fragrant red pods of the 
pandanus tree; there 
were several Samoan 
men dressed differently, 
their costume consisting 
of a red turban, white 
cotton undershirt, red 
sash, with a cartridge 
belt over it, and a blue- 
serge lavalava with three 
red stripes worked on the 
lower part; inquiry re- 
vealed they were mem- 
bers of the Fita-Fita 
guard, or the Samoan 
marine. 

It must have been a 
holiday, there was so 
muchexcitement—indeed, 
that was the case, it be- 
ing the 22d anniversary 
of the hoisting of the 
American Flag above 
these islands—a military 
band was heard and in a 
few minutes there 
marched by a select body 
of men in Fita-Fita uni- 
form, constituting the 
official band, and forty or 
more Fita-Fitas with 
rifles to fire the salutes, 
the band began playing 


one of the famous American marches and one was thrilled 


by their performance, but this thrill was trifling compared to that 


A professional tattooer in Samoa has to be something of a con- 

tortionist as well. His right foot rests on the stomach of his 

victim while an assistant holds that gentleman’s skin taut. The 

tattooing comb is then held against the skin and tapped with a 

small stick, producing bleeding welts into which the pigment 
is introduced. 


later in the day when they played the Star Spangled Banner with 
as much snap as many a band in the United States. 

We found that the balance of the afternoon was to be devoted 
to athletic sports, and the things that pleased most were the copra- 


cutting and basket-making con- 
tests. Copra is the dried meat 
of the ripe coconut and a native 
can ream the meat very rapidly 
and without cutting the hands 
Off Un ce ts ee mbne ena Ethvee 
women take coconut fronds and 
weave strong, serviceable bas- 
kets in the twinkling of an 
eye. 

3ut there was a still greater 
treat in store for us—we were 
to witness a competition between 
the sivasiva dancers of the dif- 
ferent islands; sivasiva being the 
local term for the Polynesian 
dance, otherwise known as the 
hula hula, upaupa, etc. The 
dancers were graceful, the move- 
ments rhythmical, and displayed 
good preparation and training, 
but there was nothing about the 
dance that would class it as 
sensuous, nor did the dancers 
“writhe and gyrate until they 
fell foaming and unconscious” 
(this was the extravagant per- 
verted account of a sivasiva that 
appeared in a recent publica- 
tion). The sivasiva of the 
former days was said to appeal 
to the senses, but since the ad- 
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A Samoan taupou, or 
village virgin, as shown 
in this picture, is quite 
a decorative lady. The 
great headdress of 
glass and hair and 
plumes is well shown, 


vent of the mission- 
ary all is changed. 
Flag day 1922 was 
ended, but for sev- 
eral days the natives 
remained in Tutuila, 
near the Station, and played baseball and cricket on the malae 
(parade ground), until I very naturally asked the question—Don’t 


these people ever work? The answer was: They work very little, - 


and then only a few at a time. This was surprising to me, since I 
had just come from the trials and turmoil of what we are pleased 
to call civilization. 

The fact is, that there is no reason for a Samoan to work much 
except to get enough money to pay his small personal yearly tax. 

Everything is provided by nature; climate of perpetual summer ; 
clothes of tapa cloth made from the mulberry tree bark; food from 
the breadfruit tree, taro, coconut, banana, together with pigs and 
chickens running underfoot; fish and sea food on the reefs—and, 
last but not least, no vagrancy laws. What more could the dreamer 
of a Utopia want? 

Being raised on this food that is so plentiful, the climate requir- 
ing little if any clothes (they never have worn shoes), why should 
they struggle as civilized people do? 

During the few months following my arrival, my time was well 
occupied with manifold duties as medical officer at the Samoan 
Hospital. This is the most remarkable institution of its kind in the 
South Seas. Instead of having the patients housed in buildings of 
European construction, they are quartered in thatched houses, like 
those in which they live their daily life. They are very supersti- 
tious and believe they would not recover in a papalagi (frame build- 
ing) house, because the papalagis aitus (ghosts) would kill them. 

My next malaga (picnic) was made to the village of Nuuuli, 
famous for the crayfish and other crustaceans caught on the reef 
there, and the finee fish inside in the lagoon. Here I had my first 
drink of Kava (Piper methysticum), the national ceremonial drink. 
It is made from the powdered root of the plant of that name, emul- 


sified with water, and when properly made it is alkaline, with a‘ 


slight peppery taste, non-intoxicating, and non-injurious except 
when consumed in large quantities. 

After a visit to the village of Asu, where the bodies of the French 
explorers of 1787 were buried, we are content to return to the 
Naval Station and our homes. 

It is interesting to consider how the United States came into 
possession of American Samoa. The Samoan Islands were first 
visited in 1722 by the Dutch explorer Roggewein. He was followed 
by the French explorers, Bougainville in 1768 and La Perouse in 
1787. In 1791 a British vessel visited the islands, and finally a 
United States exploring expedition made the first scientific investi- 
gation in 1839, 


TRAV EE 

Three world powers, United States, Great Britain, and Germany, 
had been represented by commercial agents in Samoa since 1850. 
We needed a coaling station and, in 1872, this privilege was granted 
by the highest chief in Tutuila. Naval officers had long recognized 
the strategic value of Pago Pago, with its perfect harbor, and its 
situation at the crossroads of the Pacific trade routes from North 
America to Australia, and from Panama and South America to 
the Orient. Finally, the three powers made a division of the 
Samoan Islands suitable to all concerned, and the United States 
received those islands already named. The chiefs of Tutuila, to 
show their approval of the distribution, on April 17, 1900, made 
a formal cession of their island to the United States. Commander 
B. F. Tilley, U. S. Navy, was the first Commandant of the Naval 
Station. In 1905 the Commandant was given a commission as 
Governor by the President of the United States, and since then 
he has had the dual title of Commandant-Governor. 

The United States derives no revenue from the islands; on the 
contrary, it spends considerable sums every year in the maintenance 
of the Naval Station. 

Religious liberty is not denied the natives; the London Mission- 
ary Society has the greatest number of adherents—6800 out of 
8000 church members, It has been here since 1830. In this 
connection it is interesting to note that George Turner, LL.D. 
one of the early missionaries, stated in his book that the name 
Samoa meant “sacred center,” and that originally it was in three 
sections, Sa ia moa. 

Another explanation of the derivation of the name is that the 
first King of the Samoan Islands was named Satiailemoa; the first 
two and the last three letters of his name were joined, thus forming 
Samoa. I am more inclined to accept the first explanation, be- 
cause the Samoans are intensely religious. 

The people have local government, with their own chiefs and 
magistrates. Politically, American Samoa is composed of three 
districts ; eastern and western district of Tutuila and Manua. Each 
district has a native governor, chosen by the Governor-Com- 
mandant from the high ranking county chiefs. Suffrage in Samoa 
is restricted to the matais (head of a family), so that the individuals 
must abide by the choice of their matais. 

When the American Flag was raised over these islands the 
population was 5563, now. it is 8194. This is a tribute to good 
government and the efficient work of the, Medical Corps of the 
Navy in teaching the people hygiene and sanitation. 

The islands of the 
Manua group were 
always a separate en- 
tity, with their own 
kings, with no desire 
for entanglements or 
the constant wrangles 
the other islands were 
always having. After 
the cession of 
Tutuila to the United ° 
States, they waited 
two months to see 
how the experiment 
would work, so the 
flag was not raised 
there until June 5, 
1900, and each year 
their flag days are 
celebrated separately. 
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9 oo ae His business is to announce and carry 
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the fly swatter over his right shoulder. 


READY TO PREPARE THE KAVA 


The taupou and her handmaidens make the kava, or ceremonial 

drink, in highly polished redwood bowls with many legs. Only the 

taupou may prepare the drink and only chiefs in good standing 
may drink it. Women are never allowed that privilege. 


After a lapse of time, I was sent to the Manua group to make 
Sanitary inspections of the villages. Tau is the principal island; it 
is cone shaped, the center 2000 feet high, and it looks as if it had 
risen abruptly from the sea. Its villages are models of cleanliness. 

The inspection party was entertained by fiafias (merrymaking), 
taalolos (individual gifts), feasts, and by observation of other 
customs. The natives sleep on mats spread on the coral floor. 
When Americans visit, the number of sleeping mats issued to each 
officer depends on his rank. Rank also denotes the order of serving 


The chiefs of Samoan villages, in native costume, come out to 
greet the American governor on his tour of inspection. 


13 
kava, even among themselves; the county chiefs, high chiefs and 
lesser chiefs are served according to seniority. 

The fine mats are the high-water mark of all Samoan creations ; 
they are soft, finely woven, cream-colored, and valuable, since the 
wealth of a family is based on the number of mats it possesses. 
On the celebration of important Samoan functions many of these 
are exchanged as gifts, and a record kept of the number remaining 
with each family. 

Siapo, or tapa cloth, was used exclusively for dress in the olden 
days before cloth could be purchased; it is made from the bark 
of a small mulberry tree; the bark is beaten, while wet, into thin 
strips, dried, and then painted by hand. 

Kava bowls are used when the national drink is served, and are 
made from redwood, polished very highly. They vary from 18 
inches to 3 feet in diameter and have from four to forty legs. 

Tattooing is one of the most interesting of the Samoan customs. 
A young man in Samoa is not supposed to meet other young men 
on equal terms until he has been tattooed; the design makes the 
wearer appear as if he had ona pair of blue-serge swimming trunks. 
The operation takes several days and is quite painful, but if a 
Samoan does not bear it with true fortitude he is forever after. 
classed as a coward by the women. I personally think that if the 
tattooing design could be solved it would explain who the Samoans 
are and from whence they came. The only recognizable parts of 
the tattoo are the fautasi (racing boat) in the upper part of the 
back, and the paopao (canoe) just beneath it. 

The Samoans are true Polynesians, the finest of that race; 
reddish-brown or copper-colored, well formed, erect in bearing, 
and handsome in features, there is nothing about them to suggest 
the negro, their hair is coal black but not kinky, and their face 
is like the Caucasian. 

Travelers here have often wondered what the farewell song is 
that the Fita-Fita band plays when the ship is leaving the dock, 
it is plaintive and called “Tofa mai Feleni” (Goodbye my friend). 


It is an appropriate ending to this article. 


Hark, dear Feleni, my heart is flowing o’er, 

With thoughts of happy hours gone forevermore, 
Reposing on the ocean, a gem of sapphire throne, 

The sun shall sparkle o’er thee when I be cold-and lone. 


Goodbye, Feleni, my barque now sails away, 

Away from fair islands where all is bright and gay, 
But I’ll not forget you and this beloved land, 

When far, far away and in my native land. 


Do not despise me, oh do not angry be, 

Though rank and color differ, my heart is warm to thee, 
Think not upon what matters, what on the surface lies, 
But hasten to assure me of love that never dies. 


Such bitter sorrow has never touched my heart, 

As what it is now feeling from loving friends to part, 
Distressing affliction when hearts would linger nigh, 
Whilst our lips reluctant must say a fond goodbye. 


Chorus: Oh I never will forget you, _ 
And sadly repeat my fond adieu, 
Oh I never will forget you, 
To Samoa I bid adieu. 


A village on the island of Tau, showing the remarkably clean 
and always neat houses of the natives. 
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A FOURTH OF JULY PARADE AT FLAGSTAFE : ees 
Visio. 

Independence Day is the great day of the year in the Southwest. On this occasion there is a Ge 
great parade of citizens helped out by Indians, who love the excitement. Here a troop of Nava- 1s oo 
jos is shown approaching the town in preparation ior the festivities. ( ous 


A CATTLE TOWN OF THE OLD WEST ““"™* 


Flagstaff, the Center of the Old Cowpunching Country—Men of the Great West—Indian Warfare 
and the Big Business of the 1880’s—Mountain and Desert—The New Southwest. 


By Earve R. Forrest 


“For a kingly crown romance and hard, grim realities of the life of a past generatior 


In the noisy town 

His saddle he wouldn't change; 
No life so free 

AAs the life we see 

Way out on the Arizona range.” 


S the long overland limited steams laboriously through 
ie | the great pine forests of northern Arizona and around the 
point of Eldon Mountain to the station at Flagstaff, the 
passengers are struck by the beauty of this small city and its 
wonderful location at the foot of the San Francisco peaks. The 
stone and frame buildings in a setting of green pine trees and 
mountains towering high 
into the land of perpetual 
snow, are a welcome re- 2 
lief after the many long 
miles of hot, glaring 
desert, dotted by an occa- - : y 
sional sunburned adobe 
town or station. 

The tourist who views 
Flagstaff and its beauti- 
ful surroundings from 
the car windows has no 
idea of the romance of 
other days to be found 
there, or of the interest- 
ing life still led by its 
people. To the stranger 
it is just a western town, 
the most attractive since 
leaving Colorado; but if 
you will talk to a native 
son you will hear a story 
of the old West that will 
captivate you with its 
thrills and adventure, its 


Shoeing a bad horse at Fort Rickerson, Arizona. 
head of the wildest horse that animal seems to be completely subjugated and 
ready to allow anything in reason to be done to him. 


on the old-time cattle range. 

Time was not many years ago when this was just anothet 
shanty town, like many strung along the railroad from the Kansas 
line; but since then Flagstaff has been the metropolis of the 
greatest cattle country of the old Southwest. When Arizona was 
the last frontier, this was a typical, booming cowtown, peoplec 
with all the types of humanity, good and bad, and the many degrey 
of sin that made the life and romance of the old West. 

Old-time cowpunchers are still common in that land of eatie 
and they talk lovingly of the days when the Hashknife, the Al Bar 
the Circle S, and the CO Bar outfits were supreme on the range 
and Flagstaff was the 
greatest shipping point in 
all Arizona. You caf 
recognize the old-timer a 
block away by that queer, 
stiff-legged walk that 
comes from long years 
spent on the hurricane 
deck of a cowpony; and 
it is not uncommon to see 
one with a decided limp 
from a “busted laig,” 
ceived when the hurricane 
deck suddenly capsized 
during a stormy voyage. 

To Flagstaff drifted 
adventurers from all see- 
tions of the vanishing 
West—men who had 
driven stages and freight 
wagons across the plains 
before the first railroad, 
old Indian fighters, town 
marshals, and cow 
punchers of the old tra 


By tying a blanket over the 


days when “Chisholm-up-the [ 
Trail,’ Charley Goodnight, 
Colonel Jim Ellison and others 
‘drove the great herds from 
Texas to Abilene, Dodge City 
and other shipping points in 
Kansas. They were all old in 
_ the ways of the West when 
' Flagstaff was young. Some of 
them drifted on and disappeared, 
no man knows where, while 
others remained and are the 
business men of today. 

The first settlement was in 
1876, when T. F. McMillan 
built a log cabin and corral at 
a spring in the pine forest just 
north of the present town. The 
name “Flagstaff was given un- 
knowingly by a party of settlers 

on their way from Boston to 
Prescott, Arizona, who arrived 
at McMillan’s ranch early in 
July, 1876, and decided to rest 
there for a few days after the 
long journey across the desert. 


Like true patriots they all PUTTING THE MARK ON A FRACTIOUS YEARLING 


agreed that the centennial of the 
signing of the Declaration of 
Independence should be fittingly 
celebrated, even if they were in 
the wilderness far from home. 

A large pine tree was cut and trimmed, and 


a gilt ball placed on the top with the Stars 


_and Stripes nailed beneath. This flagstaff 


was raised with fitting ceremony on the 
Fourth, with only the noisy jays and an 
inquisitive coyote to look on; but it was an 
important event in the early history of 
northern Arizona; for it gave a name to a 
future town. The flag fluttered at the 
top until torn to shreds and blown away, 
and the pole stood for many years until it 


‘finally rotted off at the ground and fell. 
_Among all the early settlers the spot -was 


known as “The Flagstaff,” and with the 
coming of the railroad several years later 
this was selected as the name of the station. 

The beginning of the cattle business of 


northern Arizona dates back to the Mor- 


mon migration in the seventies, which was 
started by John D. Lee, the pioneer of the 
‘ Grand Canyon. Fifteen years after the 
~ Mountain Meadows Massacre in Washing- 


ton County, Utah, on September 11, 1857, 


the federal government learned that Lee 


The men in this picture are holding a particularly vigorous 
maverick which has managed to escape the branding iron on 


previous occasions. 
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CATTLE BRANDING IN 
TEES PORTE VABIEE Y; 
ARIZONA 


Cowboys are here shown throw- 
ing a yearling which has been 
roped and dragged from the herd 
to the branding fire. Scenes 
such as this are not confined to 
the movies but are still common 
in the valleys about Flagstaff. 


had planned that terrible affair; and 
with the fear of capture always near, 
he fled across the unknown Painted 
Desert to the Grand Canyon, where he 
remained for several years. 

His hiding place was the only point 
where the canyoncouldbecrossed from 
the north to the south at that time, and 
there he established the “Saint’s 
Ferry.” This was the opening of the 
Mormon trail from Utah to Arizona, 
and over it went all of the Mor- 
mons who settled in the latter 
territory during the next quar- 
ter of acentury. It is used even 
to this day; for it is still the 
shortest route, by hundreds of 
miles, between these two states 
which are separated by the bar- 
rier of the Grand Canyon. The 
crossing of the Colorado River 
at this point is now known as 
Lee’s Ferry; and the old house 
in which John D. Lee spent 
those lonely years still stands. 

The beginning of the cattle 
business dates back to the com- 
ing of the railroad. In 1880, 
the Atlantic and Pacific (now 
the Santa Fe), started west 
from Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, and John W. Young, a son 
of Brigham Young, secured a 
contract for the construction of 
a section through Arizona. 
Naturally he turned to this re- 
gion in the heart of the pine 
forest, where there was plenty 
of timber for ties, and grass for 
his stock, and established a camp 
in what is now the Fort Valley. 

The cattle business of the 
Flagstaff range started on an 


BRANDING A ROPED MAVERICK 


This yearling has been stretched out for branding with one rope on its head and another on 


its hind legs. 
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era of greater prosperity in 1883, when John W. Young became 
associated with some eastern capitalists and organized the Arizona 
Cattle Company. Danger from Indians had passed, and the 
stockade was cut down to fence height and several new buildings 
were erected. The name was changed to Fort Rickerson, after 


Charles L. Rickerson, treasurer 
of the new company; but this 
was shortened to “The Fort” 
by the cowboys. The company 
was known on the range as the 
Al Outfit from its brand, the 
Al Bar. 

Thousands of head of cattle 
were purchased by the Arizona 
Cattle Company and turned out 
on the range. From Clark’s 
Valley to the Grand Canyon 
and from the Little Colorado to 
Ash Fork many brands were to 
be seen, all owned by the Al 
Outfit. Some of these were the 
Bar X (X); the back-handed 
KHPL; O Bar (QO), and the 
OVO (see illustration); but 
these had all been vented and 
the stock rebranded with the 
famous Al Bar (Ai). 

There are still many old- 
time punchers left in the Flag- 
staff country who rode for the 
Al Outfit in the days of its 
greatest glory, and they love to 
tell of the times when cattle 


covered a thousand hills from Flagstaff across the San Francisco 


to the rim of the Grand Canyon. 


The fame of Fort Rickerson as a cattle ranch spread far and 
wide over the Southwest; and other ranches and camps were 


established on the summer and winter 
ranges. Up on the Hart prairie, on the 
side of the mountain above the Fort 
Valley, are the ruins of the old Al bunk- 
house and summer camp; and twenty 
miles farther north, on the plains that 
extend to the Grand Canyon, is Cedar 
ranch, the best known of all the winter 
camps. 

On account of its excellent pasture 
and the fact that it was right in the heart 
of the range, the valley in which the 
Fort was located soon become a well- 
known round-up ground; and more cat- 
tle have been bunched in the Fort Valley, 
as it is still known, than at any other 
spot in all Arizona. If you should visit 
that section in the summer or fall, you 
would still see that greatest of all insti- 
tutions of cattleland—the round-up ; and 
you could still hear the old-time round-up 
song from the cowboys holding the 
herd: 


“Bunch the herd at the old meet, 
Then beat ’em on the tail; 
Whip °em up and down the sides 
And hit the shortest trail.” 


B. B. Bullwinkle, once a chief of the 
Chicago Fire Department, was made 
general manager of the Arizona Cattle 
Company when it was organized. He 
was a lover of fast horses, and imported 
some of the best stock to be found in old 
Kentucky; and for the housing of these 
pets he erected a large barn with a dozen 
box stalls. Those horses had no match 
for speed in Arizona, and many stories 
of their wonderful records are still told 
on the range. A telephone line connected 
the Fort with Flagstaff in the later days, 
and when some cattle buyer or other man 


Fort Moroni, 
later Fort 
Rickerson, 
Arizona, one 
of ‘the his- 
toric land- 
marks of the 
great days of 
the old West. 
The upper 
drawing 
shows the 
fort as it ap- 
peared then. 
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called on business and announced that he was going out to the 
ranch, Bullwinkle always had the same reply; “Don’t bother; Pll 
be with you in twenty minutes.” i 
Saddling one of his favorites he always made the nine miles in 
time to keep the appointment; and on each trip he tried to break 


his own record. On one of 
those wild rides the horse stum- 
bled and broke the rider’s neck. 

Bullwinkle’s death, which took 
place in 1896, was followed by 
the collapse of the Arizona Cat- 
tle Company. Like many an- 
other big outfit, it had over- 
stocked, the range and its over- 
head expense was too great. In 
the big round-up that followed 
the failure, ten thousand head 
of beef steers were shipped 
from Flagstaff to the market. 
This still holds the record as the 
largest shipment of cattle made 
at one time. 


“The grub that you get is beans and 
cold rice 
And CO Bar steak cooked up 
very nice ; 
And, if you dowt like that you 
needn't complain, 
For that’s what you get on the 
CO Bar range.” 


Cow outfits come and go on 


the range and brands change 
ownership the same as in any 


other business. Some years before the failure of the Arizona Cat- 


tle Company, Babbitt Brothers, of Flagstaff, had started the CO 
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A poster of the Arizona Cattle Company 

printed in 1885, a relic of the old cattle days of 

the Flagstaff range. This copy was found by 

the author in the loft of the office of Fort 
Rickerson, 


Bar outfit in Clark’s Valley. They had acquired Lot Smith’s 
Circle S Brand and the Mormon Dairy ranch after his death; 


and immediately following the big ship- 
ment of Al cattle they purchased the 
remaining cows on the range and the 
horses and ranches of that brand. 
Under the careful management of 
William Babbitt, a cattleman of the early 
days, this outfit has prospered and is now 
the largest on the northern Arizona 
range. The Fort was taken over and 
conducted as the home ranch for several 
years; but it was finally abandoned and 
only used as an occasional round-up 
camp. In 1920 the historic building was, 
completely torn down by the CO Bar 
foreman, without orders from _ the, 
owners and much to their disapproval.) 
And so ends the history of the Fort; but 
among the old-timers it still survives as 
the greatest cattle ranch of old Arizona. 
Another pioneer stockman in the Flag- 
staff country was Lot Smith, who came 
down across the Grand Canyon from 
Utah with the first Mormons and settled 
at that wonderful oasis in the Painted 
Desert, now known as Tuba City. Select- 
ing the Circle S as his brand, he estab- 
lished a ranch and dairy at Mormon Lake, 
thirty miles south of Flagstaff. The place 
is still known as Mormon dairy, although 
the ranch disappeared long ago. 
The Circle S range, the roughest and 
wildest in all Arizona, bred horses of 
great endurance; but Lot Smith wanted 
something better, and so he imported 
some Kentucky stallions, the first ever 
seen in that country. When he crossed 
these with the wiry little mustangs, the 
result was the best horses the West has 
ever known. Old-timers still tell how 
Smith would ride from his ranch at 
Tuba City to Fort Moroni in a day, and 
continue the journey to Mormon Dairy 
on the same animal the next morning. 


: 
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A SOUTHWESTERN ROUND-UP CAMP 


This picture shows the round-up camp of the CO Bar outfit at Babbitt Tank, east of Flagstaff. It is a typical cowcamp scene of northern Arizona. 
All round-up wagons, or chuck wagons, as they are called, carry their own water to dry camps. One of the barrels used for this purpose is attached 
; to the side of the wagon shown above. 


The Navyajos resented the Mormon settlements at Tuba City; 
for the whites took possession of the springs, and the Indians were 
cut off from water for their sheep. Matters became serious when 
Smith fenced a spring, and one day, in the summer of 1892, a 
Navajo bullet ended his career. 

After Babbitt Brothers purchased his outfit they moved the cattle 


north of Flagstaff, but the horses were left to multiply and live 


in peace and plenty, for they were cheap in those days. 

There came a time, years later, when the East demanded more 
horses. Then the cowboys discovered that the old Circle S range 
was literally alive with horses; hundreds of them, mavericks that 
carried no man’s brand and were the property of anyone who 
could capture them. But they were wild, wilder than any mustangs 
that ever roamed the plains in the old days. 


Cattlemen have little time to spend in running horses ; but a cowboy 
will desert the round-up any day to chase a herd of wild “broncs.” 
No other sport of the open range can equal it. Many cowboys in 
the Flagstaff country answered the call of the wild, and soon there 
were several independent outfits working the Circle S range, where 
they found game worthy of the best horse hunters. Born in a 
land that breeds endurance and a wild nature, those mustangs had 
inherited speed from their Kentucky sires that no mounted man 
could equal; and the hunt developed into a game of wits, with 
man pitted against the most intelligent animal in the world. Blind 
corrals were built, every water hole was fenced, and in the end 
man won. During the years that followed, hundreds of those 
horses were captured and shipped East. What happened when 


Flagstaff, Arizona, in April, 1882, just after the railroad had been 
‘f brought to the town. Some of the buildings shown here are still 
standing in the section known as “Old Town.” 


they were hitched to ploughs, harrows and delivery wagons can 
well be imagined. 

All trails from every corner of the northern Arizona cow coun- 
try during the past forty years have led to Flagstaff, or “Flag,” 
as it is known in range parlance. Like all cowtowns of early days, 
a large part of its population lived mainly by commercializing the 
vices of the range; and saloons, gambling dens, and dance halls 
ran full blast night and day. It had its bad men and its good; 
but bad and good—gunmen, gamblers, bartenders, dance-hall girls, 
peace officers, ministers, cowboys, and lumber jacks—Flagstaff made 
room for them all. Such was life in the old Southwest. 


The original shanty camp of the early railroad days, located at 
the foot of what is now Observatory Hill, soon became too small, 
and a new town of brick and stone and frame sprang up nearer the 
station. New saloons and dance halls were erected, and lasted for 
many a year. Their fame, or notoriety, as you may wish to call it, 
has survived the passing of time, and such places as Sandy Dona- 
hues, Tate’s Senate Saloon, Black’s Saloon, the Curio, and Otto’s 
Place are still well remembered. They all flourished until pro- 
hibition swept them out of existence forever. Brought about by 
times and conditions that can never come again, they filled their 
place in the span of western life, and have departed with the old 
West into the land of memories. 

The CO Bar is the largest cow outfit on the northern Arizona 
range, and if you meet William Babbitt, prince of old-time cattle- 
men, he can show you phases of western life that have vanished 

(Continued on page 44) 


On the right of the 
picture are several burros belonging to a sheep herder who has just 
come to town for supplies 


The main street of Flagstaff in later years. 
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THE GRAVEYARD OF A FOREST ve 


Only the tips of the trees of what was once a thick forest now show above the 


billows of the sand. 


It is the presence of obstacles in the path of the sand waves 


that makes the remarkable contours of the Indiana dune country. 


A BATTLE THAT NEVER ENDS: 


Where Sand and Forest Struggle for Existence and the Forests Lose—Indiana’s New State Park 
in the Lake Michigan Dunes—The Dry Bottom of an Ancient Lake 


By Avsert A. HANSEN 


N a sweltering mid-July afternoon, not many years ago, three 
thousand people met in an obscure hamlet in the heart of 
Indiana's sand dune area to discuss the subject of preserving 

the dune country against the despoliation which had already begun. 
What strange attraction do these dunes possess to have induced a 
gathering of this character? To many folks the mere mention of 
sand dunes suggests piles of sand like the barren wastes of the 
Sahara. If this conception is correct, why should several thou- 


sand people brave the mid-summer heat in order to consider plans 
for the preservation of the area? 

The result of that gathering was the formation of the Na- 
tional Dunes Park Association. The spirit of these loyal en- 
thusiasts bore fruit when the 1923 legislature of the state of 
Indiana passed the dunes park bill that provides for the estab- 
lishment of a state park of approximately two thousand acres 
in the heart of duneland, a park in which the natural wonders of 


THE WIND-SWEPT BONES OF AN OLD WOOD 


Choked by the dry and irresistible sand the green life of the trees 

climbs, like a sailor on a sinking ship, to the very tip of the mast- 

head, from which in time it is driven and engulfed, leaving only 

the hard bleached bones of verdure to be disinterred by the wind 
again, as in this picture. 


THE BEGINNING OF A DUNE 


On the left the low wave of sand can be seen approaching this 
grove of cottonwoods and pines. For a while the trees will hold 
back the fatal tide, while it piles higher and higher. Gradually 
little driblets of sand grains will work their way among the trunks 
and the battle will be won and another forest done to death. 


the region will be preserved forever inviolate for the enjoyment 
of the people. 

What is the origin and history of these remarkable dunes? To 
answer this question it is necessary to delve into the remote ages 
that antedate history, because the dunes owe their origin to the 
work of the glaciers. As the great glaciers swept down from the 
north, they pounded enormous rocks into tiny fragments that be- 
came the sand of which our present-day dunes are composed. 

It is a well-known fact that the waters of Lake Michigan have 

| slowly evaporated, and as the level of the lake has gradually 
lowered vast stretches of sandy beaches have been exposed. Due 
to the action of the waves. the western shoreline of the lake is 
now being constantly subjected to erosion and the sand thus 
loosened is carried by currents to the southern lake shore. The 
lake currents, of course, are influenced by the direction of the pre- 
vailing winds. The sand is cast on the southern Lake Michigan 
shore by the waves, it is dried on the beach by the warm sun and 
then carried inland by the same winds that give rise to the lake 
currents. : 

Were there no obstructions on the beach we should probably 
have a bleak and desolate area made up of monotonous waves of 
sand similar to the sand waves of the Sahara. Fortunately, there 
are numerous obstructions on the beach and each obstruction is a 
potential dune former. This is especially true of the plant known 
as beach grass or marram, a ; 
species that causes the shifting 
sand to accumulate into mounds. 
As the pile of sand grows, the 
beach grass mounts higher and 
higher, due to the formation of 
new roots as the sand smothers 
the old. Eventually, however, the 
force of the wind becomes too — 
great, the plant nucleus gives 
way, the sand is piled over the 
crest and gently deposited on the 
lee side and the embryonic dune 
commences its march inland. 

As the dune travels away from 
the shore, it becomes larger and 
larger and may attain gigantic 
proportions: One of the largest 
of the migrating dunes is nearly 
two hundred feet high, with an 
area of several hundred acres. As 
the dune moves inland it engulfs 
everything in its path, from tiny 
shrubs to rich forests. I have 
walked on the crest of a traveling 
dune among the very tips of huge 
trees and noted that strange 
tendency of dying plants to utilize 
all their remaining strength in an 
attempt to reproduce their kind, 

since the tips of these expiring 
_trees are frequently loaded with 


" piled up by the waves. 
a tremendous crop of acorns, 
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THE IRRESISTI- 
BLE ADVANCE 


Here a great dune is 
shown on the point of 
obliterating a growth 
of young pine. In an- 
other year the front of 
the attack will be far 
inland to the right and 
there will be desola- 
tion on the barren 
slopes which the sand 
now covers. 


beech nuts or whatever the 
fruit may be. 

Occasionally, it happens 
that the moving dune in- 
vades a wooded area and 
passes on, leaving exposed 
the gaunt trunks of trees 
as relics of former ver- 
dure. Another strange 
sight is presented by the 
grapevines as they climb the trees that are being covered by the 
sand. Eventually, as the trees are completely engulfed, the vines 
expire on the surface of the sand. It reminds me of nothing as 
much as a sailor climbing the mast of a sinking ship, to perish 
miserably as the mast is completely submerged. Sometimes, as 
the dune passes on, each vine and the tree upon which it grew is 
able to retain a part of the dune and such remnants, on account of 
the characteristic shape, are termed turret dunes. 

Not all of the vegetation, however, surrenders so readily to 
the onslaught of the sand. A few species wage an unequal struggle 
against the encroaching dune, among the most noteworthy of which 
is the cottonwood. Like the beach grass, this valiant fighter sends 
out new roots into the gradually mounting sand, thus climbing 
higher and higher on the advancing dune. Eventually, however, 
the dune passes on, and though a few cottonwoods are able to 
retain dune remnants, usually the old decayed trunk is exposed 
and the warrior topples and dies. 

The lake winds gradually decrease in velocity as they blow inland 
and with the slackening of the wind the dune travels slower and 
slower. In the course of years, as the dune travels inland a dis- 
tance of perhaps a mile or a mile and a half, the movement becomes 
so slow that the vegetation has an opportunity to become established. 
Then begins a most interesting battle between the attacking plants 

(Continued on page 44) 


THE SOURCE OF INDIANA’S SHORE DESERT 


The western side of Lake Michigan, in Illinois and Wisconsin, is being eaten away by the water. The 
sand, which the lake takes into itself, is carried by currents to the Indiana shore, southward, and is there 
Wind and sun dry it and start it on its murderous journey through the 


inland groves. 
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OUR ARMY OF INVASION 
IN WESTERN CANADA 


Fifty-four Forty Without a Fight—How Canada Runs 
the Country While Americans Use It—Golf and 
Glaciers—The Helpful Horse—Lakes of 
Cloud and Sky. 


By Apert Britt 


to the slogan, “Fifty-four forty or fight.” That was merely 

a condensed statement of our modest belief as to the proper 
boundary between the United States and Canada in what was then 
the unknown Northwest. The bitterness of those days is long 
forgotten, and it is necessary to recall the incident only for the sake 
of pointing out that we didn’t get either the fifty-four forty or the 
fight. Instead we were forced to be content with a beggarly forty- 
nine, a discount of nearly three hundred and fifty miles on our 
first claim. 


If we had made our first guess good about half of what is now 
British Columbia—and by far the better half—would have been 
ours and Canada would have been cut off from the Pacific ports. 
A few hundred miles more or less didn’t matter much in those days. 
That was the time when Daniel Webster convinced himself and 
most of the United States Senate that Oregon and Washington 
were a howling wilderness that couldn’t be reached overland, and 
weren’t worth reaching anyway. Being a rockbound New Eng- 
lander he didn’t pay much attention to the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition forty years earlier, and it was not until Marcus Whitman 
led a wagon train of emigrants across the Great American Desert 
(their quaint name for Kansas and Nebraska) and into the valleys 
of Oregon that the East began to have faith. And by that time 
the boundary argument was lost. 


That’s enough of historical allusion for the first lesson. I have 
made it partly because it has a bearing on what I purpose to un- 
fold, and partly to convince the cheerful reader that I have read 
my American history. Years pass, as we say in the movies, and 
we come to the year of grace 1924. I have just returned from a 
visit to the territory that we so industriously claimed and so 
ignominiously lost a couple of generations ago, and I bear with me 
an important discovery. This is it. In spite of all the Boundary 
surveys and High Courts of Award and International Commis- 
sions and other expensive diversions, the United States has an- 
nexed most of southern British Columbia—perhaps not as much 
as we went after originally, but apparently all we want. And it’s 
a sensible kind of annexation. We permit the Dominion of Canada 
and the Provinces of British Columbia and Alberta—aided and 
abetted by the Canadian Pacific Railway—to run the country while 
we use it. They build hotels and chalets and camps for us and 
our wives and our children—not omitting to mention our school- 
teachers and our stenographers. They open motor roads for us 
and mark trails up mountains, and plant real wild sheep and goats 
and mule deer in decorative attitudes on rocky slopes so that we 
may make futile photographs of them at impossible distances. “Do 
you see that little white speck up in the corner, Aunt Martha? 
Well, that’s a mountain sheep. Or was it a goat? It may have 
been a deer. If John was here he could tell you in a minute. We 
saw all three. 


YIGHTY years ago all that was then the United States thrilled 


They import Swiss guides who smoke large pipes and wear heavy 
shoes, with two pounds of hobnails in each one, to lead us care- 
fully by the hand up to where we can watch the glaciers dash madly 
down the beetling slopes at the rate of six inches a year. 
the fast ones reach that speed. To crown it all they have given 
us the Royal Northwest Mounted Police—“mounties” in the ver- 
nacular—to add a touch of color with their red coats and their wide 
hats. I have always wanted to be arrested by a mountie. The 
sensation must be something like that of being sworn at by a king. 

These are only a few of the things that Canada has provided 
for the American stranger within her gates. And Americans are 
taking full advantage of these opportunities. They told me at 
Banff and Lake Louise that at least ninety-five per cent of the guests 
were from below Forty-nine North. I don’t know where the other 
five per cent come from. I didn’t see any of them. 
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THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOAT 


The Canadians, not content with owning and running for our 
benefit one of the most beautiful mountain regions in the world, 
have opened up for us motor roads and mountain trails which 
bring even creatures like these, once familiar only to the most 
intrepid climber, within reach of our simple tourist’s camera 


Like all well-conducted tourists I began my inspection of the 
Canadian Rockies at Banff. Banff is a regular town with tax- 
payers and a dance hall and a moving-picture theater and a brace 
of banks. Of course, the banks don’t prove anything. Every 
station in Canada that has as much as a water tank and three 
houses has also a branch of the Canadian Bank of Commerce or the 
Bank of Montreal. That’s in case some American tourist should 
fall off a train with money still in his clothes. Be that as it more 
or less may, Banff to the tourist is the Banff Springs Hotel com- 
pletely surrounded by scenery. This is a favorite resort for the 
daring mountain climbers from Des Moines, Peoria, and other 
congested centers. They can sit on the hotel terrace and count 
the peaks that Outram and Whymper and Jim Brewster climbed 
before breakfast. Then they can take an automobile down the 
Bow Valley to the government golf course and play eighteen holes 
before luncheon. That was what I did. I was just missing my 
third putt on the thirteenth when a big black bear ambled along a 
rocky ridge above the course and smiled in a patronizing manner. 
It’s something to have amused a bear. 


If you don’t care for golf or bears you can ride horseback or 
go swimming in a tank filled with warm water piped down from 
the hot springs on the mountain side. If none of these things please 
you, you can go back in the hotel and play bridge. And I hope 
you lose. : 

I do not mean to speak lightly of Banff. In spite of the extrava- 
gant praise that has been heaped upon it it is beautiful. But 
there’s no use starting on adjectives. The few you have will be 
worn and haggard by the time you get out of the mountains. The 
hotel stands on a high bench looking straight down the Bow Valley 
to a mountain wall thirty-five miles away. Mt. Rundle and Tunnel 
Mountain loom on either hand so close that you wonder whether 
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to use a brassey and hold back a little or try them with a full 
iron shot. 


However, this is not a guide to the Canadian Rockies. The 
railroad will provide that for you free of charge and sell you a 
ticket there and back to show they believe it themselves, We must 
hasten on with our bird’s-eye view of American Canada. Roughly 
speaking, American Canada stretches from Banff to the Pacific 
Ocean and north to the farther side of the Yoho Valley, nearly 


three hundred miles above the boundary. Of course, there are 
large spots in this area that are too rough for golf courses and not 
These we are willing to let the 


rough enough for mountains. 
Canadians have for 
themselves, at least 
until we learn more 
about the fishing. 

Next to Banff the 
place most infested 
with tourists is Lake 
Louise. That’s its 
only fault. We 
landed there at the 
end of a long day on 
horseback over the 
the 
Federated Women’s 
Clubs of Fargo, or 
some other wheat 
metropolis, were be- 
ing photographed on 
the front lawn. To 
one fresh from moun- 
tain trails and small 
camps it was like land- 
ing at the corner of 
Forty-second Street 
and Broadwayin 
the rush hour. Louise 
is also a good place 
for scenery hounds 
and brave mountain 
climbers who like to 
sit on the terrace in 
the late afternoon 
and say, “Isn’t it 
wonderful?” It is. 
That’s all there is to 
say about that. The 
lake is a dark-green 
jewel with mountains 
that drop down to the 
shores and snow 
slopes and glaciers 
gleaming on the 
heights above. We 
had taken the easy 
way over from the ~~~ 
west by the pass that 
the railroad wisely 
patronizes, and it was 
about as hard as a 
New England road in 
midsummer, but we 
could have made it 
harder for ourselves. 
Lake Louise snuggles 
up to the eastern side 
of the Great Divide, 
and if you have a 
weakness for ice and snow you can go into British Columbia by 
way of Abbot’s Pass. 

It was a Bostonian who gave his name to the pass, further 
proof of the American annéxation, although he paid a rather 
high price for the honor. The pass was first crossed in 1894 
by S. E. S. Allen, a Yale undergraduate, and in 1896 Abbot 
undertook the ascent of Mt. Lefroy, which lies to the left of 
the,pass. Climbing ahead of the rest of the party he lost his 
footing, or the rotten rock to which he was clinging gave way, 
and he fell. He was still living when his body was reached three 
hours later, but died soon after. This was for many years the 
only known case of a fatal climbing accident in the Canadian 
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ness of its slopes of rock and ice. 


THE MATTERHORN OF THE ROCKIES 


Mt. Assiniboine, which from one side resembles the famous Swiss peak, is only 11,860 
feet in height, but is a climb which is not often successfully made, owing to the steep- 
Although it is three thousand feet lower it presents 
more difficulties, today, than its Swiss rival. 
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Rockies until the tragic death of President Stone, of Purdue Uni- 
versity, two years ago. F 

This might be a good place for a few wise remarks on mountain 
climbing for such of you as progress beyond the front porch or 
terrace stage. 

First of all don’t ever believe the man who tells you there is no 
danger in climbing. If there weren’t nobody would do it. There 
is always danger, even on apparently easy and safe trails. Of course, 
not so much as in crossing Fifth Avenue during the rush hour, 
or driving home late at night from the country club with a gay 
party of friends, but there’s danger just the same. 

Never climb in a 
smaller party than 
three, or more than 
five, and at least two 
of the three should 
be experienced men, 
one of whom knows 
the particular moun- 
tain upon which you 
are trying to collect 
your life insurance. 
As I have said, there 
are Swiss guides in 
Canada. If you are 
essaying a climb, as 
is a climb, put your- 
self in the hands of 
one of these experts. 
I once tried to get a 
New Brunswick 
guide to upset a 
canoe so that we 
might take a motion 
picture of him in the 
act. He declined 
without thanks, ex- 
plaining that one of 
the chief objects of 
his life was not to 
upset a canoe. It’s 
that way witha 
Swiss guide. One of 
the things that he 
lives for is to avoid 
accidents or narrow 
escapes. If you take 
one of them most of 
my advice will be un- 
necessary. You'll do 
what he tells you to; 
if you don’t you'll go 
back to the hotel and 
the next time the 
guide sees you he’ll 
carefully avoid 
speaking. 

If, however, you 
still insist on climb- 
ing alone there are 
some things to look 
out for. The first of 
these is exhaustion. 
Only experience can 
teach you the proper 
pace, but the average 
visitor from near sea 
level can be sure that 
it’s about half what he feels like doing when he starts. Distances 
mean nothing in mountain work. Grade and character of footing 
are of primary importance and weather is next in line. Of course, 
it is assumed that the climber is sound in wind and limb and has a 
normal heart. Otherwise better stick to the piazza. It will cause 
your family less sorrow and the hotel management less trouble. 

Never forget to take plenty of matches, and if it’s a longish 
climb a couple of blankets and a reserve food supply of the con- 
densed variety will come in handy. Of course, you don’t expect to 
be caught in a storm and have to stay out all night, but it has been 
known to happen, and when it does you're likely to find that spruce 
needles are inadequate either as food or clothing. 
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LAKE LOUISE AND MOUNT VICTORIA 


Lake Louise, one of the most beautiful spots in Canada, is an ideal center for wanderings in the Alps of Alberta and British Columbia. All about 
it rise stupendous snow peaks; Mount Victoria, in the background of this picture, being one of the most imposing 


Above all, don’t measure a climb by what an experienced climber 
tells you. It isn’t that they lie. They don’t; that is, not all of 
them. But they’re talking about themselves, not you, and you’re 
the chap who has to do the climbing. A gentleman who has been 
living among and on the mountains for the last twenty years— 
except for the four when he was otherwise occupied in France— 
came over from Yoho to go up on Abbot’s Pass with us from the 
Lake Louise side. It was raining hard in the morning and there 
was about as much chance of a view from the top of the pass as 
there would be from the foot of Niagara Falls. In consequence 
we hung around till three o’clock in the afternoon and then started 
back for Banff, leaving Moore alone in the Chateau lobby, except 
for some five or six hundred other visitors. Afterwards we learned 
that he endured the tourists for half an hour and then said, “Oh, 
shucks,” or something like that and started over the pass alone. 
It’s usually a comfortably full day at guide’s pace over to Lake 
O’Hara, but Moore not only went to O’Hara, but then strolled 
some eight miles farther to Wapta. And this was after four 
o'clock in the afternoon. Moore is a little man, but the tenderfoot 
who tries to keep pace with him when he is going home to supper 
will speedily lose his appetite. 

One of the charms of the Canadian Rockies is the number of 
things you can find to do. If you prefer to do nothing there’s a 
lot of that, too, and plenty of people to help you. We’ve been 
talking about mountain climbing. All the hard peaks in the tourist 
region have been climbed at least once, and most of them oftener, 
but that needn’t deter you. For myself I prefer mountains that 
have been well broken, but if you want something hard there are 
still a few left. Mt. Assiniboine is one. Assiniboine is about 
twenty miles from Banff as the crow flies, but it’s hard to find a 
passenger crow going that way. It used to be a three-day trip 
with pack train before you could begin to climb. Now there’s a 
motor road from Banff to Lake Windermere that makes the ap- 
proach easier, but it’s still considerable of a bunker after you've 
played your approach: It isn’t the height, only 11,860 feet, but the 
combination of steep ice and rock slopes that makes the job hard. 


There are forty peaks in the tourist section of the Canadian 
Rockies that are over ten thousand feet above sea level and the 
man who can’t find one in that list that will stand while he mounts 
is hard to suit. If you’re really ambitious you can collect peaks— 
the greatest number climbed in one week or year or something like 
that. Probably the amateur record for the course is held by James 
Outram, the English climber, eighteen peaks in two seasons, J. N. 
Collie runner-up with eleven. 

After all, mountain climbing is like music and matrimony—and 
perhaps murder—some are born to it and some are not, and there, 
as our English friends say, you jolly well are. 

None of the peaks are as high as those to be found in Colorado’s 
great mountain plateau, Columbia with its 12,500 feet being the 
highest in this region. Further north is Robson, 13,500 feet, the 
highest in the Canadian Rockies. However, America has not yet 
annexed this part of Canada. 

The visitor to Canada need not choose between climbing and 
sitting on hotel piazzas. There are always horses and trails. And 
while I am on the subject let me pause to pay a brief tribute of 
admiration and respect to the tourist-ridden trail horse. He is 
bestridden and misridden by every variety of age, weight, and 
previous condition of horselessness, but never have I known one 
to do more than groan mildly. Up steep trails, through mud holes, 
‘across mountain streams whose bottoms are liberally strewn with 
round and slippery boulders, around trees and over fallen logs, he 
‘picks his careful, deliberate way. Sweet young things label him 
cute and tired business men belabor him as a stubborn brute. Un- 
concerned, he goes his own gait and picks the trails that he has 
known since first he left the range a frisky three-year-old. For- 
tunately for him the season is a short one and when the last tourist 
waves good-by from the observation platform he can look forward 
to a well-earned rest with nothing to worry about but the visible 
supply of grass and the depth of the crusted snow in the winter 
storms. 

It is the trail horse that makes riding possible to even the most 
inexpert. Leave him alone and he will get you where you're going 
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on schedule time and without mishap. And it is he who makes 
it possible for you to escape from most of your fellow tourists and 
see the mountains in something of the likeness that they presented 
to the hunters and the trappers and the explorers who first ven- 
tured through the valleys and over the passes. So forsake the 
hotels and hunt for the small secluded camps that lie behind the 
ranges. 


We have been officially and personally present at the opening of 
the Banff-Windermere motor road that crosses the main range over 
Vermilion Pass and drops down into the Columbia River valley 
through the red portal of Sinclair canyon. For over a hundred 
miles this road stretches through forests and around the flanks 
of great mountains, giving the traveler glimpses of Castle, Edith, 
Mt. Massive, Mt. Brett, and once down a long valley a tantalizing 
sight of Assiniboine’s peak gleaming against the southern sky. 
It’s a good road, but there’s something impertinent about a motor 
road in mountain country. We rested for a day to recover from 
the pleasures of this trip, and then we spent another day whirling 
down the Columbia Valley to Golden and took the evening train 
to Field. 


That was the beginning of the horseback trip that carried us 
into some of the hidden valleys which hold the chief treasures of 
the Canadian Rockies. They were all short hitches, but you don’t 
have to travel far out there to see something different. Only seven 
or eight miles from Field lies Emerald Lake, its blue-green sur- 
face reflecting the peaks of Wapta, Burgess, and President. 
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Emerald is distinguished also for the fact that the road in from 
Field has the longest straight stretch to be found in the Canadian 
Rockies, nearly a mile and a half. And that’s quite a stretch in a 
country where you usually start in the opposite direction from the 
place you intend eventually to reach. 

If you don’t want to stay at Emerald you can ride on over 
Yoho Pass to the Yoho Valley. That name sounds like a vocalized 
yawn, but the valley is far from it. In fact, if I had my choice of 
all the places out there to spend a summer, and could choose only 
one, Yoho would be close to the final choice. There are child’s 
size mountain trips and bigger ones as your ambition mounts, valley 
trails for walking and riding, and oodles of scenery. One good 
trait of scenery is that you don’t have to do anything about it. You 
can just sit and look at it and it goes right on being beautiful. Then 
when you come back next day it’s still there, just as impressive as 
ever, and maybe more so. 


Colonel Moore, ex-guide, ex-big-game hunter, ex-head packer 
over Yellowhead Pass, ex-officer in France, and now the big boss 
of the Yoho, apologized for the low water in the Takakkaw Falls. 
These break over the rim of the mountain across the valley and 
drop nearly a thousand feet to the Yoho River. They are fed by 
the great ice field farther back and the high water comes only when 
the summer sun is getting in its deadly work. I thought the 
Colonel was sending some one up to turn on the water, from the 
apologetic way he spoke, but he didn’t. That was the only poor 

(Continued on page 46) 


A CLIMBER’S PARADISE 


There are more than forty peaks in the tourist section of the Canadian Rockies which are more than ten thousand feet in height. | No matter how 
limited may be the range of his muscular activity, the climber who fails to find a mountain that will “stand while he mounts” must indeed be: 
hard to accommodate. 
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IN THE RICE SLOUGHS OF THE MINNESOTA LAKES 


A Chippewa Indian boy poles the boat through the grain while an old squaw bends the long stalks over the gunwales and beats the kernels into 
the boat with two short sticks. 


AN ANCIENT HARVEST IN OUR OWN NORTHWEST 


The Wild Rice of the Minnesota Lakes—The Chippewas, a Link with America’s Past—Primitive 
Methods in the Gathering of the Indians’ Winter Food 


By DonaLp HoucH 


dered at the strange skeletons, made of saplings, which 
gleam in the sunlight on the shores of so many lakes. 

They stand there all summer long; shiny weather-beaten poles 
and bark withes, sometimes a group of pure white birch poles— 
unused, deserted, apparently a relic of a past civilization. 

They are usually in groups; two or three here, three or four 
there. They vary in shape from the conical wigwam to a rounded 
mound, like half an orange upside down. 

Many tourists have seen these, yet perhaps only a few have 
realized the direct connection between such skeletons and the tall 
water grasses through which they are perhaps at that very minute 
pushing their boat. But if there were none of these tall water 
grasses there would be no skeletons. For these are the frameworks 
of the autumn homes of the Chippewas, who come to the lake 
shores and conduct their heaviest work of the year; the harvesting 
of those tall reeds—the wild rice. 


MM ORE than one visitor to the Minnesota woods has won- 


They come like a migration, and over night allof the skeletons 
in sight have mysteriously grown a skin of shining birchbark—now 
and then a piece of white man’s canvas provides the covering. 
Smoke comes from the openings at the tops, and dogs may be seen 
‘running around, and still other Indians come and make crude 
shelters, and yellow bark canoes appear on the sand beaches—the 
luckier Indians have flatbottomed wooden boats, made by the white 
men. 

Yes, it is harvest time for Indians of Minnesota—the same In- 
dians who in the early summer appeared as mysteriously in the 
blueberry country, and on the edges of the cranberry marshes— 
the same who had earlier in the year thrown their rolls of birchbark 
over the skeletons in the maple groves, where roaring fires and 
steaming cauldrons told of the making of the sugar. 

The Indians of northern Minnesota are true denizens of the 
pine forests. They still glean a livelihood from the things of the 
woods, sugar in the spring, berries in the summer, rice in the fall, 
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When the rice harvest is over the Indians store bags of the 
grain in grass granaries, like that shown above, where it is kept 
for winter use. 


Fi. 
THE CAMP OF THE RICE HARVESTERS 


All along the shores of many Minnesota lakes may be seen strange- 

looking skeletons of poles over which, in the rice harvesting sea- 

son, the Indians throw sheets of unrolled birchbark, thus making 

tepees in which their families live while the crop is being gathered 
from the swamps. 


pelts of animals and perhaps a few weeks of work in the lumber 
camps, to help out the thin purse, thrown in between times in 
the winter. 

It is perhaps on account of this clinging to the ways of their 
fathers that the northern Minnesota Indians have been suffering 
lately. Take the Indians of the White Earth reservation. Their 
principal industry is the gathering of wild rice; some of it to sell, 
the rest to provide food for the long winter. In their own way 
they take the grain of the rice plant. It has grown into quite an 
industry, for shooting clubs are anxious to get the rice to plant on 
their reserves, and it is becoming increasingly recognized as a cereal. 

For countless generations the Indians had harvested the rice. 
They had come to depend on it. Is it any wonder, then, that a 
great many of them nearly starved a winter or so ago when some 
ambitious white men, with mean little brains, dug a ditch to drain 
one of the largest rice sloughs? The crop was spoiled for that 
year. But the next year the Indians, stunned and helpless, not 
knowing much about the laws, but certain of one thing, that this 
could not go on, and was a great injustice, dammed up the ditch— 
dammed it, then placed an armed guard over it and dared the white 
men to destroy the dam. 

The Indians won their fight, but they are faced by others. Many 
a money-mad white man is casting greedy eyes on the rice sloughs, 
which can be drained and sold as hay lands! The heart and soul 
of Indian industry traded for a poor, unimportant phase of agri- 
culture: unessential, filling no need, save possibly the need of men 
for money obtained at the expense of their fellows. 

But to get back to the harvesting of the rice. 


summer visit the blueberry fields and 


The Chippewas, who during th 
groves, in autumn thresh out the 
pre 


While gasoline tractors and every manner of mechanical device 
assist the modern Minnesota farmer in the scientific harvesting of 
grains, the first Americans of all, not fifty miles away, are gather- 
ing their grain with sticks and threshing it with their bare feet. 

In the essentials of this work, the harvesting of wild rice in the 
fall, the Minnesota Indians of today use the same implements and 
methods used by their ancient ancestors. 

Canoes moving slowly through the rice beds, squaws knocking 
out the ripe grain with sticks; the treadmill thresher, the hand 
“chaffing,” the birchbark baskets, all are part of the equipment and 
methods of the Indians of today. 

There are evidences of the effect of contact with civilization, of 
course, on every hand, but it is the casually adopted article which is 
not an advance over the primitive methods, rather than an affecta- 
tion or a mechanical advance. Instead of making a sunken bucket 
by lining a hole in the ground with stakes, for instance, an o'd 
candy pail is made use of. Now and then the birchbark baskets 
and pans are replaced by old tin washboilers or tubs, but in no 
instance have the mechanical devices of the white man been adopted. 

The process of harvesting and preparing the grain is interesting 
as a reflection, a true reflection, of ancient Indian life. The canoe 
or boat is pushed through the rice beds by means of a long pole. 
In the bottom of the canoe sits a squaw with two worn sticks about 
three feet long in her hands. With-one of these she reaches out 
and bends a sheaf of the rice over the boat, with the other she 
beats it, the grain falling to the bottom of the boat. When a load 
of usual size is thus gathered, it is taken ashore. Some of it, per- 
haps, is to be packed in bales for the use of gamekeepers in other 
parts as seed.. This portion of the harvest is packed in damp 
mosses and shipped away, or is sunk to the bottom of the lake and 
shipped in the spring, in accordance with the natural process. 
At Detroit, Minnesota, a large rice industry has been built up. 

That portion of the rice which is to serve as food for the Indians 


cranberry bogs, 
store it awa 
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themselves or to be sold 
to white men is first of all 
placed in iron kettles and 
thoroughly “parched,” 
the process serving to 
dry the husks, which are 
similar to the husks of 
oats. Then it is threshed. 
The usual method is to 
place the grain in tubs or 
baskets, and then to poke 
it and thump it with poles 
until the chaff is sepa- 
trated. Another common 
method is to place the 
parched grain in a pail 
sunk part way in the 
ground, then to tread on 
it, sometimes with bare 
feet! until the dried 
husks shall have been 
separated from the grain. 

Then comes the most 
technical process o7 all, 
known as “fanning” the 
grain. Squaws_ thor- 
oughly experienced in the 
matter take small por- 
tions of the rice and 
place it in shallow birch- 
bark baskets, or pans. By 
a peculiar circular mo- 
(Continued on page 48) 


i i ing set up their tepees in the maple sugar 
y for the winter. Before being threshed in wooden bowls, under 


kernel. 


After the rice has been threshed 
the old squaws place it, a little ata 
time, in winnowing baskets and by 
a gentle and skilliul process of 
manipulation work the chaff to the 
top and let it spill over the sides. 
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THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN AT SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN 


This great structure, which was erected by the Indians who lived in Mexico a thousand years ago, is over two hundred and twenty-five feet in 


height and its summut is reached by a flight of two hundred and fifty steps. 
summit the City of Mexico, thirty miles away, is visible on a clear day. 


1t was once crowned by a temple, long since obliterated. From its 


eANCIENT PYRAMIDS OF THE ‘NEW WORLD 


From Mexico City to San Juan Teotihuacan—Beggars and Smells—Texcoco, Remnant of a 


Giant Lake—The Great Pyramids of a Thousand Years 


Ago—Abhoriginal Indians 


with the Souls of Artists. 


By Struarr E. G 


HE hour was early and the air invigorating, as we pushed 

through a crowd of beggars, and, after a considerable wait 

in line for tickets, emerged on to the platform of the 
Estacion Mejicana. We found places in the rather decrepit old 
coach, and presently the train went lumbering off across the valley, 
in a northeasterly direction from Mexico City. 

Our attention was held every minute by the rapidly changing 
panorama which we enjoyed from the train window, for, to one 
born and raised in a northern climate, the spiked agave (from 
which comes pulque—that spirituous solace and curse of the Mexi- 
canpeon), the grotesquely shaped palmettoes, the weird, fingerlike 
organ cactus, and the picturesque peon himseli—all are strange 
and ever new. 

_ Of the great lake of-Texcoco,-which once covered the entire 
patley of Anahuac, including the actual site of the Mexican capital, 
there still remain great oo which keep the valley verdant the 
year round. 

As the train stopped for a few minutes at a lonely watering 
station we got down from the train to enjoy the fresh, early-morning 
air. A handful of Indian women, with trays of eatables balanced 
precariously on their heads, were vociferously advertising their 
wares. The appetizing odors were too much for us, and we cheer- 
fully pocketed our New England scruples against germs and ex- 
changed with a ragged Indian girl a few centavos for a truly 
Mexican meal, of hot tamales and tortillas. 

Once more the train was in motion, and in the course of a half 
hour we arrived at the insignificant station of San Juan ‘Teo- 
_ tihuacan, and caught our first glimpse of what we had come so 

far to see—the great Pyramid of the Sun, and the lesser Pyramid 
of the Moon. Their ages, though not definitely established, I was 
told by no less an authority than the Director of the National 
Museum of Mexico, to be at least ten centuries. 
__ A little old tumble-down tram car, drawn by two mules, and con- 
_ ducted by a one-eyed Indian, was waiting to take the visitors over to 
the pyramids and the Citadel, for the modest sum of ten centavos 
apiece. The little tram lurched along over the uneven rails for fif- 
_ teen minutes, and finally stopped to let us off near the Citadel—the 
> part of the old city which has been restored, and which, next to the 
_ pyramids themselves, is the most interesting to the visitor. 
4 


The whole region is rich in archeological remains, principally of 
Toltec origin. At one time it was the site of a great and popular 
city, for vestiges of its past grandeur have been discovered over 
an area measuring five miles in length by nearly three in width 
The Citadel itself is a tremendous hollow square (see photo), 
enclosed by a platformlike wall twenty-five feet wide, surmounted 
at intervals by truncated pyramids, with a wide flight of steps on 
the inner side of each, by which one may reach the top. In the 
center of the enclosure is the famous temple of Quetzatcoatl, noted 
for the remarkable stone reliefs on its receding sides. 

We visited these structures, which, as well as the Sun Pyramid, 
were restored during the regime of Don Porfirio Diaz, and in- 
spected the subterranean chambers, on the walls of which are still 
to be seen polychrome frescoes representing es ie daily Ii 
early Indians, and also carefully depicted mythol ogi ical scenes. 
We then cut off across the fields towards the Py rramid of the Sun 
which loomed up a few hundred yards away. 

The Pyramid is tremendously impressive, rising, as it does, over 
two hundred and twenty-five feet in height from the level floor 
of the valley. On the western side (see photo) there are several 
imposing flights of steps leading to the top. These we pote: 
to climb. We afterward counted the steps, and found them to 
number two hundred and fiity; to us at the time there seemed to 
be at least twice that many. The altitude at San Juan is about 
seventy-five hundred feet, and the exertion of climbing the steps 

made us halt many times for breath. A splendid temple, dedicated 
to the worship of the sun, once surmounted the summit. Of this, 
no trace now remains, and on its site there is at present a spacious 
square platiorm of cement. 

The Pyramid, built by primitive people before the arrival of 
Cortez, is of staggering proportions, even to one born in the 
twentieth century land of tall buildings. I was lost in wonder 
and admiration for those rude builders. My imagination carried 
me back many centuries, and I seemed to see a barbaric sacrificial 
procession of ‘gayly decked Indians slowly making its way up the 
great stone stairway, chanting strange songs in ‘the wake of the 
priests. At the top the procession halted, and in the gray dawn 
the unhappy victim was laid upon the sacrificial rock, and his 

(Continued on page 48) 


(above) PULQUE, CURSE AND SOLACE 
OF THE PEON 


Pulque is made from the fermented juice of the 

spiked agave plant. Taken internally at the 

same time with an external application of 

Mexican sun it will do astonishing things to 
the system. 


(right) VENDORS OF ANYTHING 


Food is not the only commodity sold along the railroad 
lines. It will often be straw sombreros or, as here, 
clay masks. 
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(left) THE DESCENDANTS OF THE 
PYRAMID BUILDERS 


Spanish conquest in the sixteenth century and later 

took from the Mexican Indians the glory of their 

civilization. Instead of planning temples and pyramids 

they now are a problem for their compatriots of 
European descent. 


(below) AT A MEXICAN WAYSIDE STATION 


When the train stops for a few moments at a watering 

‘station there is always a great clamor of Indian women 

selling their wares, among which are inevitably garlic 
and onions in long and glittering strings. 


The imposing 
ruins of the cita- 
del of San Juan 
Teotihuacan, 
shown here, were 
partly restored in 
the regime of Por- 
firio Diaz. They 
form a national 
monument such as 
few countries can 
boast. 
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4 I, there, Jenny! You needle-nosed, tangle-footed, slab- 


sided, goat-faced darling! Ill bust you wide open in the 
place where your brains ought to be! Hi, there!” 

Mule language is a matter of volume and intonation as well as 
mere vocabulary. And Carl, who is our wrangler, speaks mule 
very fluently. 

It is the pack train reveille. The sun hasn’t yet climbed the 
eastern slope of the lavender-misted hills. There is still the mys- 
terious hush of night in the shadows of the big, knotted trees. 
The air is crisp and chilly—the warm blood of the day has not 
yet started to circulate. There has been a frost that has left fairy 
lace on the ferns, the coarse grass, on the edge of the cold, clear 

-ereek.. And a numb feeling on outdoor noses. 

It’s very comfortable under the blankets. The ground that 
seemed so harsh and hard last night is friendly now. One can 
almost snuggle into it. And whoever would have thought that a 

pair of boots crossed under the head would make such a wonderful 
pillow? For that matter, whoever would have thought that one 
could get used so quickly to sleeping “full pack,” as they say in the 
army—with most of the clothes on? Surely not the Cotton Broker, 
whose civilized clothes in his most casual moment look like a care- 
fully selected page out of “What the Well-Dressed Man Should 
Wear.” 
Drowsy thoughts. It’s so entrancingly easy 
to close the eyes and drop forty fathoms 
into sleep again at once 

Surely this moment is the best in a camp- 
ing trip off the trail 

But it’s broken. Jenny has refused to “hi, 
there.” And the General is up. He just seems to 
pop out of the blankets with no regard for the 
stolen forty winks. He’s out to help Carl make 
Jenny “hi, there” whether she likes it or not. 

The General also desires the rest of his 
army to “hi, there.” He has been successful 
in his own peaked tent, to judge from the 
mutinous sounds coming from Mrs. General 
and Dave, who is just past ten and the Gen- 
-eral’s son. 

The Cotton Broker and Ralph, twelve, the 

Cotton Broker’s son, are snoozing beautifully 

under their light-green lean-to, which glistens 
| with its coating of frost like a holiday card 
‘sprinkled with isinglass dust. The Artist is 


sakes deep under the poncho shelter which 


makes his sleeping place. 
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ROUGHING IT SMOOTHLY 
IN THE YELLOWSTONE 


Mules and Men—The “Vanished” Buffalo—Isaac 
Walton Claims Another Victim 


By WALLACE SMITH 


The General speaks to this division of his army. 
almost in mule. 
Jenny. 

“Get up!” cries the General. “We are late now. Here it is, 
almost sun-up. And everyone still asleep!” 

During the rest of the day the-General is a very pleasant, likable 
chap. In the morning he is a cold, stern man. Grumbles from 
the army. Most unmilitary replies to the General. He is told to 
go chase himself. And other things. 

“Surely,” protests the Cotton Broker, opening one sleepy eye, 
“surely the great, open spaces cannot be open at this ghastly hour !” 

There’s no one enjoys a pack-train trip more than the mules. 
No other event in the crowded life of the mule seems to afford 
it such opportunity for mulish devilment and continual, unholy 
delight. 

The long, stern chase in the morning; the daily wrestling match 
before the packs are diamond-hitched; the coquettish refusal to 
take the trail or stay on it after taking; the patient wait for just 
the right moment to buck off a pack; rolling in the dust or pre- 
tending to stumble in midstream; another chase at sundown to 
remove the packs ; a night devoted to long-range hide-and-seek 

Great—for the mules! The wonder is that a pack-train of mules 
ever gets anywhere at all. It wouldn’t if the mule wasn’t a sports- 
man at heart and a high-class humorist to boot. He is not a selfish, 
stubborn beast. He is merely playful. 

Just as soon as he has had his sport—and the whole camp is 
perspiring and saying unforgivable things and fifty minutes late 
getting away—the mule is satisfied. And, the chances are, with 
a meek and wondering expression he will quietly come in and 
stand while the mule-skinner eases the daily burden on to his 
tough back. 

Our pack-train was organized overnight. Its members were 
four mules, Lena, eight riding animals and Day School, the colt. 
They were organized by Cruse Black, with Carl as first mate, under 
the instructions of Horace Albright, of Yellowstone. 

Not one member of the outfit, except Day School and the mare, 
its parent, had met before. Neither had Cruse and Carl. 

But did the mules display a churlish spirit? Did they act in a 
manner that was haughty and reserved? By no means. They were 
duly appreciative of the fact that Cruse and Carl were making 
considerable personal sacrifice to provide them with diversion and 
healthy, outdoor recreation. 


He speaks 
And gets about the same results as Carl with 


The buffalo, whatever may be said relative to his extinction, is not relegated to the gentle stern 
of a five-cent piece. i 
to carry a gun in that marvelous place, the buffalo has the edge on you. 


He is very much alive in the Yellowstone and, as you are not allowed 
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At Buffalo Ranch we learned some rather amazing statistics about 
the buffalo which we, in common with some other millions of 
Americans, fancied was just about faded out of the picture. 

The tame herd of buffaloes—they call them “tame’’—began with 
twenty animals in 1920. In the Fall of 1922 they had increased 
to about six hundred. Even the “wild herd,” which does not 
enjoy the advantage of being kept under fence in winter, and hay 
fodder, the care of a veterinarian and the rest of it, increased from 
thirty-seven animals to sixty-seven in five years. 

But this is not a record of statistics. In the midst of Superin- 
tendent Lacomb’s discourse anent buffalo, we turned a corral cor- 
ner and were shocked at the sight of a horse—a very miserable- 
looking horse. A great, raw wound ripped through hide and flesh 
and reached the bone at his shoulder. The sort of sickening wound 
common in the bull ring, where blindfolded horses are urged on 
to the horns of frantic, maddened bulls. 

“Vou can’t tell about a bull buffalo,” said Lacomb. 
right mean sometimes. Especially the tame ones.” 

One of the “tame” ones, a huge bull, had turned on one of the 
mounted ranch hands. The rider had escaped. Not the horse. 

Our party considered gravely. Our trail went through the 
buffalo country, the feeding ground of the wild herd. 

“Strange what a refining influence the human animal has on 
his dumb brethren,” remarked the Artist. “The bears in the 
Park are spoiled by the tourists and changed from sunny-tempered, 
guileless creatures into sore-headed, ugly, vicious brutes. And 
observe what happens to the disposition of the buffalo, or Amer- 
ican bison.” 

“Oh, rather!” returned the Cotton Broker, which, with him, was 
an emotional outburst. 

At the same time he went carefully through his pockets. It 
had become a nervous habit with him. Those bear stories! In 
spite of the assurance of park statistics, the Cotton Broker viewed 
gloomily the prospect of interviewing a bear who had scented some 
sweetmeat on his person. 

He was always making sure that he hadn’t inadvertently slipped 
a pound of lump sugar or a box of chocolates into his pocket. 

- “Laugh if you will,” he said. “This business of referring fondly 
to wild animals one has met is all right for those who care for 
that sort of thing. I am not one of these. I desire to state that 
any wild animals I meet will have to force an introduction on me.” 

Two days later our party was riding against the theatrical back 
drop made by Saddle Mountain, rearing ten thousand feet to the 
clouds to the east of us. We were near the shelter cabin which 
stands at the junction of the Lamar River and Cold Creek. 

We were coming out of a bit of tangled brush into a clearing 
in the woods. Across the clearing swept a flood of brilliant 
sun 
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THE GENERAL’ 
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. the horses hang 


“The rain falls in long, monotonous slants . . 
their glistening necks.” 


A shout from Cruse Black, leading the train. Another from 
Ralphie, riding the mare. A clattering of the bell hung around 
Day School’s scrawny neck. 

“Buffalo!” cried Cruse. “Right on the trail and madder’n a 
hornet!” 

A flash of gray and crimson shot along our left flank with a 
drumming of eager hoofs. Ranger Jimmy Dupuis! He had 
just been telling the Artist that the rear cargadore with pack trains 
got $5 more a month 

Jimmy’s gray horse, with its crimson saddle blanket, swept 
forward. The General spurred his horse to Jimmy’s side. 

There was the buffalo. A tremendous infuriated bull. His 
shaggy head was down. The huge bulk of his mighty shoulders 
was hunched in back of it. His forelegs kicked up the dust in 
angry alternations. Madder’n a hornet? He was madder’n 2 
bull buffalo. 

A buffalo is formidable enough, marked “Bison—Habitat Amer- 
ica’? behind a steel fence in the Zoo. He had been a terrifying 
object in the great corrals back at Buffalo Ranch. But out here 
in the open, with nothing between us and his horns but a sweep 
of sunlight 

Face to face, the buffalo was a bellowing Minotaur. There was 
a savage gleam in his wicked little eyes. A monster out of a 
forgotten age 

Jimmy Dupuis galloped toward the buffalo. Even Cruse Black, 
who has hunted big game from the Snake River to Alaska, held 
his breath as he drove straight at the enraged bull 

A few feet apart, Jimmy yelled and waved his arms. With a 
snort, the buffalo bull wheeled clumsily and made for the timber. 
We all saw that he limped. One of his hind legs was hurt. i 

“That’s luck,” said Cruse. “Otherwise he might hold the trail 
all day. Let me tell you, I'll give a buffalo all the room he wants. 
Or a bear. One time when I was snowshoeing along Pelican 
Creek ~ 

The Cotton Broker was going through his pockets again. 

“Do you suppose,” he queried, “that buffaloes like sugar?” 

It had been a real thrill } 

There were many real thrills in the days that followed. Dave 
and Ralphie, who kept diaries after a fashion, began to list the 
animals they saw each day. Their lists, until diary-writing became 
less of a fad and more of an ordeal, read like a complete review 
of animal life in North America. 

Elk, moose, antelope, deer, grizzlies, brown bear—in the three 
weeks of our journey we saw more big game than most hunters 
with a rifle see in their lives. The joy of “hunting” for the sheer 
pleasure of looking on animals in their native haunts, moving with 
all the breath-taking grace of their kind, has been told too often 
to repeat. But that joy we had. 

It was a revelation to see the Cotton Broker, after his scoffing 
at wild animals, stalking like an Indian to get a closer view of an 
antelope herd. Or the General, who for years has known the 
grim trails that are traveled hunting for “meat,” trying for an 
hour to work to windward of a suspicious doe. 

There must have been a wild and abandoned air about our party. 
Perhaps it was our habit of bursting into song on the slightest 
pretext. Or on no pretext at all. Perhaps it was the urge of the 
Cotton Broker, to pop into impassioned dances. Perhaps the pres- 
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ence of the Artist—you know these artists with their carefree, 
Bohemian ways. 

Or, most convincing “perhaps” of all, it was our luggage. Quite 
an assortment. To watch it being dumped from one of Billy 
Nichols’ big yellow automobiles on to the veranda of the Mam- 
moth Hotel was to know how Pandora felt when she opened the 
special delivery, parcel-post package. With our luggage we re- 
sembled to a great extent a group of recent arrivals at Ellis Island. 
Or the victims of a fire who had escaped with the first things they 
could lay their hands on. 

There was that about us that rather 
pointed up the hospitality of the park 
officials. A level-eyed ranger was for- 
ever showing up, to announce in a quiet 
voice that he had been sent by the Gen- 
eral’s good friend, Horace Albright, 
Superintendent of the Park, to see that 
we were comfortable and contented. 

We don’t say that this was done be- 

‘cause we had that air about us. We just 
set it down as part of a truthful record. 
And all this preliminary to the casual 
introduction of our luggage. It is neces- 
sary to approach the subject discreetly. 
But it is really mentioned just to place it 
ina literary way at Pelican Creek. Here, 
as it was being unlaced from the backs of 
the mules and spread out, the General 
and the Cotton Broker exclaimed at 
once: “Where’s your rod?” 
“No guns are allowed in the park,” 
replied the Artist, who is a slangy per- 
son at heart. 
“No, no—your rod,” and the General pantomimed a cast. 
“You mean a fishing pole?” asked the Artist. 
The General and the Cotton Broker shuddered. 
“T am not a fisherman,”the Artist replied. “Not that I revile 
you especially for being fishermen. No, sir. Every man to his 
Own notion of pleasure, whether it’s cutting out paper dolls or 
endowing libraries. I do not seek to reform you to my way of 
thinking. 
_ “But personally I fish not, neither do I angle. It’s very silly, 

in my estimation. I never could see the percentage of getting 
all dressed up in Fisherman’s Disguise No. 3, debating over an 
album of synthetic insects and sneaking up on some moron fish with 
a trusting disposition.” 

The others had turned away and were busy joining rods, fasten- 
ing leaders and attaching reels. It made no difference to the Artist. 
He continued : 

“I'd get a better thrill casting in the ice box for a can of 
sardines and landing them with a Eureka Handy Kitchen Tool, 
combining the features of both can-opener and egg-beater. 

“Another thing about fishing iS the talk of the enthusiast. The 
fisherman is a worse bore than a new golfer e 

The General and the Cotton Broker were already on their way 
down the serpentine length of the Pelican. With them went 
Ralphie and Dave, fisher) sons of fisherman fathers. 

“T will attend this ridiculous ceremony,” said the Artist as he 
joined them, “merely to observe the alleged mental processes of 
those we are in the habit of calling human beings.” 

_ Well, it was one of those days. The Cotton Broker’s slim, 


The pack mule at play—during working hours. 
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graceful rod sang a little song as it bent through the air. The 
weapon of the General was whipping in earnest with a long, beau- 
tiful back swing and a precise dropping in shadowy pools and near 
trapped logs and rocks. 

“Perhaps the wild fish of the Yellowstone do not recognize the 
effete tactics of the Eastern fishmonger, if that is the word,” com- 
mented the Artist after a dozen fruitless casts. ‘The chances are 
these unlettered fish have not seen the sporting goods catalogue 
which says that the Dowagiac Wiggler lands the big trout. It’s 
all very 

Wham! Out from a sullen group of rocks shot a dull streak 
of gray. A vicious tug at the General’s line and the flash of a 
gleaming, struggling trout, furious and fighting and in a froth of 
whipped foam. 

Wham! The Cotton Broker’s line tautened and whizzed through 
the water, writing behind it a swift scribble of ripples. 

Dave and Ralphie broke into cheers. The Artist hurried up. 
He flung himself flat on the ground to watch, over the edge of the 
bank, the struggles of the fish. Only once he recovered himself 
sufficiently to speak. 

“Go it fish!” he called, and to the Cotton Broker, whose strike 
he was encouraging: “It’s a sporting event, you claim, and I feel 
the fish should have some support.” 

“They'll need it,” muttered the Cotton Broker. The General 
very patiently coaxed his quarry to a pebbly bend. There, with 
expert hands, he floated it to a landing. A three-pound speckled 
beauty. 

The Cotton Broker made his haul a second later. A twin to 
the General’s catch. They cast again. 
A minute later the General distinguished 
himself, landing two fish on one leader. 
The Cotton Broker, as he killed his third 
fish, asked the Artist to hold his rod a 
minute. 

“Quite a bit of grace, at that, in cast- 
ing,’ admitted the Artist. “I ought to 
be good at it.” 

“Oh, rather!” said the Cotton Broker. 
The Artist splashed the line into the 


creek. 

Wham! A hungry husky of the 
stream snatched the lure and started 
away with it. 

“Help!” shouted the Artist. “A fish 
got me!” 

“Land him!” ordered the Cotton 
Broker. “Keep the tip up! Don’t give 
him any slack. Keep that tip up! 
Up ” 


In his excitement, the Artist slipped 
over the edge of the bank. He went into 
the creek up to his waist. He promptly 
tripped to his knees. He scrambled out again. A miracle was 
performed. Perhaps the trout, disgusted to find itself hooked by 
such a blunderer, lost heart and surrendered—preferring death 
to life-long shame. 

At any rate, after three minutes the Artist, dripping, was 
doing a war dance over the fish he had dragged to the 


bank. 
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THE GLEN CANYON ABOVE LEE'S FERRY 


Above Lee’s Ferry, Arizona, a great canyon, only slightly less imposing than the Grand Canyon itself, holds the thick gray waters of the 
Colorado River. Through this canyon the traveler may push his way in a stout boat to the foot of Mount Navajo where, springing from the wave- 
and wind-worn sandstone of the walls, rises one of the great natural wonders of the world—the Rainbow Bridge. 


THROUGH GRAY RAPIDS TO THE 
GREAT STONE BRIDGE 


Up the Colorado from Lee’s Ferry—Balky Motors and Swift Water—A Thunderstorm in Glen 
Canyon—Fairy Bowers In the Great Red Rift—The Rainbow. Bridge 


By Lewis R. FREEMAN 


N a recent book, averredly non-fictional in character, a popular 
Wild West novelist makes a statement to the effect that only 
one man in the country knows the way to the Rainbow Natural 

Bridge. This is claimed to be the well-known Southwestern guide, 
Wetherell, who played a prominent part in the discovery of the 


bridge from descriptions of the Navajos, and who has taken in | 


most of the prominent visitors to this most striking of National 
Monuments. However, a very considerable number of people have 
visited the splendid arch under the guidance of others than 
Wetherell, while not a few have found their way there by 
themselves. 

Situated almost at the foot of the great isolated peak of Navajo 
Mountain, whose rocky summit is visible for over a hundred miles 
in every direction, the Rainbow Bridge may be said to be among 
the most conspicuously marked of all southwestern monuments. 
A seasoned desert traveler, turned loose with a map, compass and 
pack-train, would be pretty sure to find it from anywhere in eastern 
Arizona or western New Mexico. However, if I were asked to 


give the simplest directions for attaining this goal, I should say to 
“Take the River Road.” To particularize: Push off in a boat 
from the railway bridge at Green River, Utah, drift down to the 
junction of that river with the Colorado (formerly called the 
Grand), run the forty miles of rapids of Cataract Canyon, drift a 
hundred miles farther down Glen Canyon to the mouth of Aztec 
Creek, and follow up that canyon six miles to the Rainbow Bridge. 
After the visit to the bridge, the boat voyage down Glen Canyon 
could be resumed to Lee’s Ferry, a distance of seventy miles, from 
which place Flagstaff, on the railway, could be reached by auto 
or team. 

The only thing to be urged against this route is that the more 
than four hundred feet of fall, in the forty miles of Cataract 
Canyon, produces a series of rapids so rough that only specially 
constructed boats will survive them, and then only when in the 
hands of experienced river men. As there is no regular boating 
to speak of in the canyon sections of the Colorado, boatmen are 
far more difficult to secure than upon the rivers of eastern and 
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(above) The Colorado River, for hundreds of miles of 

its length, is a labyrinth of incredible canyons. This 

picture shows Marble Canyon as seen from the mesa 

above the mouth of the Paria River. On the right are 
the beautiful Vermilion Cliffs. 


(right) Rainbow Bridge, the full span of which is shown 

in this picture, is one of the least disappointing of all 

celebrated curiosities. Its arch rises three hundred and 

ten feet above the watercourse at its base. To the left, 

through the arch, is seen the twin peak of Navajo 
Mountain, 10,500 feet high. 
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western Canada, where the exigencies of lumbering and 
trapping are responsible for a race of men skilled in the 
handling of various craft in rough water. As the boats 
would have to be built at a distance—either on the Pacific 
coast or in the Middle West—and shipped in to Green 
River, the cost of following the River Road, in this man- 
ner, could not but be considerable. To those who can 
afford the price, however, and who feel equal to tackling 
some of the roughest water on the Colorado, one of the 
most thrilling and interesting trips on the American con- 
tinent is open. 

The seventy-mile upstream voyage, from Lee’s Ferry, 
offers a River Road alternative to that of boating all the 


_way down from Green River, Utah. It has the advantage 
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of avoiding the dangerous rapids of Cataract Canyon, but 
involves the transportation of boats and motors, in trucks, 
over the hundred and thirty miles intervening between 
Lee’s Ferry and the railroad. As there is no rough water 
to be encountered, open boats of comparatively inexpen- 
sive construction may be used, driven by any reliable make 
of outboard motor of not less than three horse power. 
Boats have been taken up this comparatively quiet stretch 
of Glen Canyon without power, but it involves a gruelling 
grind of rowing and towing and considerable experience as 
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ONE OF THE GLENS OF GLEN CANYON 


This canyon takes its name from the rather unusual fact that it is 
dotted along its course with green bowers of unusual beauty, where 
even in this arid region, clear spring water seeps up and vegetation 
flourishes. Such spots make an ideal stopping place for the traveler. 


well. For anyone used to work in the swift waters of the 
Canadian rivers, the voyage up and down Glen Canyon with canoes 
would be comparatively safe and simple work. To such I would 
not hesitate a moment in recommending the trip as practicable, 
pleasant and not unduly. expensive, considering what is to be seen 
all along the way. 

The auto ride from Flagstaff in to Lee’s Ferry, across the 
Painted Desert.and the Navajo Indian Reservation, is a delightful 
journey in itself. Flagstaff, on the Coconino Plateau, has an ele- 
vation of nearly 7000 feet, and an altitude considerably greater than 
that is attained where the Lee’s Ferry road climbs over-a shoulder 
of the most easterly of the several volcanic peaks of the San Fran- 
cisco massif, before beginning the long, easy descent to the Little 
Colorado. The Little Colorado is the western boundary of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation. One branch of the road continues in 
an easterly direction to the Agency at Tuba; that to Lee’s Ferry 
swings to the north and plunges into a fantastic burned-up region 
of many shades and colors. For a few miles we ducked and dodged 
among hillocks of black lusterless lava which, seeming to absorb 
the dazzling sunlight, was as easy on the eyes as it was hard on 
the tires. Presently a delicate rose-lavender mist began to form 
ahead, shot with whorls of more vivid blue and terra cotta, where 
the dust clouds from our leading car marked its sinuous course. 
Bumping over a low saddle between rounded chocolate hum- 
mocks the truck descended in a wide swoop to a slender out-flung 
tentacle of the Painted Desert. Presently the path-finder car 
was revealed wallowing in a wild rainbow splash of colors; 
then it grew quiet and a delicate dust cloud that had been a slate- 
azure, shot with shafts of scarlet and purple, became swiftly suf- 
fused with a tinge of sulphurous yellow. We discovered why as 
the truck drew up even and came to a standstill. 

In endeavoring to make a detour where a sheer cut-bank had 
sliced off a section of the road, old Tom Wimmer, the driver, had 
stalled his car against the low hummock formed where the wind had 
piled dust over what appeared to be a fallen tree trunk. Indeed, 
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it was a fallen tree, and a big one at that; but not until the willing 
crew had attacked it lustily with all four of our new axes was it 
revealed as a petrified tree. Of course, sparks of several kinds 
were a-twinkle and a-dance, thus accounting for that particular 
little periphery of sulphurous blue haze that fringed the dust cloud. 

The boats we were to take had been constructed by a Los 
Angeles electrical company for the use of its engineers, who had 
been studying dam sites in Glen Canyon the previous summer. 
Very solidly built in the first place, the rough banging against the 
rocks had left the heavy planks of their bottoms considerably shat- 
tered. Water poured through in streams on launching, and the 
worst of them required brisk bailing to be kept afloat in pulling 
upstream to our camp. Twenty-four hours of soaking stopped 
the worst of the leaks and careful caulking most of the rest. A 
certain amount of seepage through some of the crushed planks 
persisted, however, and it was evident that it was going to take 
a deal of nursing to keep the aspiring flood of the Colorado on the 
under side of those boulder-battered bottoms until the end of 
the trip. 

Our four outboard motors proved in rather better shape than 
the boats. This was especially true of my own. Tiny as it looked, 
in comparison with the other three heavy motors, there was still 
power, and to spare, in its diminutive cylinders to drive my big 
skiff at a good speed against the four-mile current. I had used 
a motor of the same type down three thousand miles of the 
Missouri and Mississippi the, previous summer, unclamping it 
finally in New Orleans in practically_as good shape as when I 
first set it in place in Bismarck, North Dakota. But this was 
running with the current on a light, steel boat, and in rivers whose 
bottoms of sand and mud offered nothing to bump against harder 
than snags. Pushing an eighteen-foot skiff, with a load of over 
half a ton, in a continuously rock-walled canyon, was quite another 
matter. Also to be reckoned with, was the fact that the abrasive 
action of the grit-charged waters of the Colorado was incom- 
parably more severe than even that of the muddy Missouri. Im- 
possible as it seemed in contemplation, I felt confident that the 


THE WORK OF EROSION 


A natural monument called the “‘Cinerary Urn,” worn out of the 
sandstone by the waters when they were at a higher level, is shown 
here. The canyons of the Colorado are full of such monuments. 
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little motor, barring accidents, was going to prove equal to pushing 
my boat and load against all but the heaviest sets of the current. 
Whether I would have to rack it to pieces by running continuously 
wide open to maintain the pace of its heavier, and more powerful 
rivals, remained to be seen. 

There was the usual run of minor mishaps in getting started, 
and for the first mile, between red walls that constantly reared 
loftier and more sheer, one boat after another took the lead, but 
always to relinquish it at the end of a few minutes as a consequence 
of trying to cut a corner too closely or some other little error of 
judgment that checked progress for a while. Then Bill Jones and 
I, trying to race our respective commands through a channel that 
was only wide enough for one, tangled up in a whirlpool and ' 
dropped out of the running for some time. cer 

Bill and I, it might be well to explain, were running our boats 
single-handed, while the others had crews of two men each. Our se 
trouble was primarily due to the fact that neither of our boats had 
more than one pair of eyes and hands available for work and 
observation, which properly demanded a minimum of three or four 
of those indispensable members. I had contrived to manage both 
of my tiller lines with one hand, and had the other hand available 
for intermittent sounding with a prodded oar. For baling my still 
heavily leaking boat, and for tinkering with the engine, one or 
both hands had to leave work which, at many points, was not safe 
to leave. Also, eyes which should never have left off trying to 
read the riddle of the tell-tale swirls, had occasionally to be deflected 
for the direction of one of the other activities. Bill Jones’ prob- 
lems were about the same as mine, but were further complicated 
by the constant necessity of keeping filled the big can from which 
flowed the water to cool his cylinder. Naturally, this left him 
considerably worried, especially as the Colorado continued to un- 
cork more and more idiosyncrasies never dreamed of by the 
California irrigation canal on which Bill got his training in swift- 
water navigation. 

Bill was guilty of no greater error of judgment in trying to save 


THE RIVER PARTY AT REST 


Across the river is seen the great bulk of an erosion monument 

called “The Cathedral.’ Notice the beginning of an arch in the 

side of the rock at the left of the center and a little more than half- 

way to the top. It is the weathering of cliffs like this that causes 
the appearance of natural bridges in sandstone regions. 


distance by heading his boat up through the rolling waves, thrown 
off by a half-submerged wedge of red sandstone, than was I in 
trying to follow him. Indeed, the fact that I was pressing so 
close in his wake, when the current got the best of him made the 
fault of the ensuing collision more mine than his. Even at the 
last moment the crash could have been avoided had I shut off my 
motor and allowed the two boats to drift back into open water. 
A giddy pride in the fact that my little motor seemed to be showing 
enough power to win through, must have been responsible for 
causing me to try to shoot my boat up between the edge of the 
jutting rock and Bill’s swinging stern. My bow missed both stern 
and rock, and so had nothing to check the speed with which it 
banged into Bill’s projecting outboard motor. The latter, cocked 
up on its starboard clamp, hung by a hair, but I managed to keep 
from pushing it off into the water by shutting off my own motor. 
Then the whirlpool, in the eddy below the rock, caught both derelicts 
and played “ring-around-the-boulders” with them for a minute 
or two before slapping and putting them to bed under the over- 
hang of a big red cliff. 

As soon as we discovered that the whirlpool was actuated by 
playfulness, rather than malice, and that neither was in imminent 
danger of swamping, Bill and I began a somewhat broken consul- 
tation as to the best way of getting clear of the spinning maelstrom. 
Finally it was decided that, as my motor was the easier to start, I 
should pull out into the current with my oars and then circle back 
under power and take Bill’s tow-line. 

After a further mess up—consequent upon the painter becoming 
tangled in the spinning wheel of my motor—I yanked Bill’s boat 
out into midstream and kept it in tow until he had started his 
refractory engine. Passing the riffle by working up the quiet 
water on the bar side, we rounded the bend to meet old Tom 


THE FLOOR OF A CANYON 
This picture shows the nearly dry bed of Aztec Creek halfway Wimmer, barging downstream in the Flagship, coming to look 


to Rainbow Bridge. The sharp indentation of the cliff on the left 
if shows how the stone is worn by the silty water when the river 
is at flood. 


for us. Pantomiming “engine trouble” in response to his inter- 
rogatively lifted palm, we held to our courses. There was some 
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CASTELLATED BUTTES ABOVE GLEN CANYON 
The flat tops of the buttes, shown here, mark the level of the plateau through which the biting of the 


river has eaten its way. 


comfort in the fact that the shameful performance had not un- 
folded under the critical eye of the Commodore. 

Glen Canyon is in many ways the most beautiful of all the 
gorges of the Colorado. Less spectacular scenically than some of 
the ampler dimensioned chasms of the upper:and lower river, for 
beauty that allures rather than staggers, the tapestried walls of 
Glen Canyon are without a rival. Side streams are fre- 
quent, and springs of crystal clearness—each in a sylvan 
dell of its own—trickle out of the base of the cliffs for mile 
after mile. These ever cool and inviting little glens—veri- 
table bowers of boskiness—supplied the motif for the 
name, which was given by Powell on his voyage of 1869. 

Owing to the navigational exigencies of our upstream 
trip, my mental pictures of the beauties of Glen Canyon 
were formed mostly on the return journey with the current. 
For miles at a time my eyes were hardly raised above the 
level of my engine or a narrow strip of the channel ahead. 
The place where Bill and I had collided and floundered 
about for half an hour, is pictured in my mind as no more 
than a half-closed well of red sandstone, occupied by a 
whirlpool full of rocks and opening on one side to a fast- 
running riffle. This was due to no lack of interest, on my 
part, in the scenery of one of the most beautiful stretches 
of the Colorado, but only to the fact that my mind had been 
so occupied by the overlapping duties of navigating an 
under-manned boat that it had failed to register extraneous 
impressions. This, I may add, continued to be the case 
to the end of the up-river voyage. Almost the only places 
which I recall clearly are those where a halt was made, 
and of these there is the most detail in the vistas that 
opened up from where we lounged lazily among the rocks 
in the half hour after lunch. Camps were too often made 
after dark, and broken in a hectic rush the next morn- 
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ing, to leave much impression of 
their scenic features. 

The ideal—indeed, quite the 
idyllic—camp site in passing this 
stretch of the Colorado is one of 
the bowerlike glens, with its pro- 
tection from the wind and rain, 
its clear water, and its soft natural 
couches of bracken and maiden- 
hair. With some leeway in the 
matter of the moveable feast of 
our noonday stop, it was usually 
practicable to dock at one of these 
Titania rest houses for lunch. 
Pushing hard to take advantage 
of the last of the daylight on the 
river, making one for the night 
camp was entirely a matter of 
luck. Failing a glen or the mouth 
of a clear stream, a dry sandbar 
was usually preferable to a grad- 
ing off a terrace among the wil- 
lows of a steeply sloping bank. 

We lunched at the mouth of Sentinel Creek the second day, per- 
haps a mile or two below a point where Father Escalante made a 
night camp when he was skirting Glen Canyon in 1776 in search 
of the ford, which he found a few days later at the Crossing of 
the Fathers. Sentinel Rock, a two-hundred-feet-high pillar of 

(Continued on page 44) 


NEGOTIATING A RAPID BY HAND 


Sometimes in making one’s way up the river it is impossible to make safe 
headway against the silty current. 


Then the boatmen, as in this picture, 
have to “dismount” and work the boats upward by hand. 


The. problem of cooling the motor was a serious one. The fine 
particles of silt in the river water would have worn the pumps out 
inno time. A system of feeding froma tin can was finally successful. 


This picture, showing a halt in the depths of the canyon illustrates 

the activity of the river in its work of cutting its course always 

deeper. Notice how the sand and silt on the right, left by recent 
flood, is cut away. 
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STILL GROWING 


Travel Club membership continues to in- 
crease at a very gratifying rate. During 
the month of April, 1924, 1196 new mem- 
bers were admitted to the Club as against 
something over 600 during the same month 
last year. It may be well to remind mem- 
bers that this is the season at which the 
advantages of Travel Club membership are 
most apparent. If any member has new 
names to propose will he or she kindly for- 
ward them to the Secretary. 


THE CLUB DINNER 


The annual dinner of the Travel Club, 
after an unfortunate but necessary post- 
ponement, took place at the Hotel Astor on 
Thursday evening, April 24th. It was at- 
tended by more than two hundred and 
fifty members and guests, who seem to have 
agreed that it was one of the most success- 
ful dinners which the Club has ever held. 
Judge George C. Carden, the toastmaster, 
spoke on the intimate relationship of Travel 
to international peace, saying that without 
intercommunication among the nations and 
the resulting increase in our understanding 
of, and sympathy with, other peoples, there 
can be no use whatever in organizations for 
the promotion of peace. Following his re- 
marks, Judge Carden introduced Mr. AI- 
bert W. Staub, American Director of the 
American Colleges in the Near East, in- 
cluding Robert College, Constantinople, 
The American Woman’s College at Con- 
stantinople and the American College at 
Beirut, Syria. Mr. Staub spoke of the 
awakening in the Near East from that 
stage in which its peoples were only able 
to permit the Western World to dictate to 
them, into their present state of being ready 
and able to assert themselves, to talk back 
as it were. The chief speaker of the eve- 
ning was Captain Frank Hurley, of Aus- 
tralia, once a member of Shackleton’s 
South Polar expedition, and now recently 
returned from a reconnaissance by boat 
and airplane of the coast and interior of 
New Guinea. Captain Hurley’s motion- 
picture film of his work proved to be ore 
of the most thrilling and surprising pictures 
which the Travel Club has ever been 
privileged to see. He showed us tropical 
storms, looked down upon from a’ flying 
plane; head hunters in their secret temples, 
jungle watercourses rich in tropical luxuri- 
ance and great coral reefs with their teem- 
ing rainbow-colored life. He took us 
hundreds of miles up the great Fly River 
and into Lake Murray, a hitherto unex- 
plored expanse of water in the very heart 
of the greatest tract of unexplored habitable 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Dees New York Zoological 


O BIEC TS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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land in the world. Those Club members 
who were able to attend have attested their 
interest and recorded their feeling that such 
a dinner is an event not to be missed: by 
anyone. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 


June, the commencement of the vacation 
season, finds the Information Bureau of the 
Club supplied with a wide range of travel 
literature for distribution to members who 
are planning trips at home or abroad. Sup- 
plementing these maps and booklets, the 
Bureau is in touch with all transportation 
lines, Chambers of Commerce, Boards of 
Trade, and Associations; and it has organ- 
ized its information in an exceptionally 
complete and accessible form. 

All booklets and information are avail- 
able to members of the Club; but, as some 
of this literature is quite elaborate and not 
plentiful, it is requested that members ask 
only for those booklets that they actually 
require. Some members of the Club are 
in the habit of idly writing in for a great 
many booklets and for information of 
which, it later transpires, they have no need, 
thereby entailing a useless expenditure of 
time and money on the part of the Club. 
On the other hand, the Information Bureau 
desires to be of the fullest help to members, 
and it is happy to give all possible assistance 
in response to serious inquiries. As much 
as the Club would like to be of service to 
the general public, it cannot give informa- 
tion to non-members, from whom a large 
number of requests are received. The 
average cost of handling an inquiry, in- 
cluding typewriting, the time of the staff, 
postage, etc., amounts to thirty or forty 
cents. Membership in the Club is inex- 
pensive and within the reach of everyone. 


RESTRICTION OF ROADSIDE 
ADVERTISING 


The National Committee for the Re- 
striction of Outdoor Advertising announces 
that a number of the largest firms using 
board and poster signs along the highways 
have agreed to give up the practice upon 
expiration of their present contracts. Travel 
Club members will realize what an impor- 
tant step in the right direction this consti- 
tutes and will, the directors feel, wish to 
support the work of the committee in every 
possible way. The secretary will be glad 
to put anyone actively interested in this 
work of restoring the beauty of our high- 
ways in direct touch with the committee. 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major-General Viktor Balck 
Harry A. Franc j 

The ¥ari of Hardwicke 


HOLIDAY HELPS 


Members planning to spend their vaca- 
tions at the seashore or in the mountains 
may find helpful suggestions and detailed 
information in the numerous booklets which 
are on hand in the Information Bureau of 
the Club, copies of which may be had upon 
request. Please state as specifically as pos- 
sible the territory that you wish to visit: 
the White Mountains, the Green Moun- 
tains, the Berkshires, the Maine Woods, the 
New England Coast, the Catskills, the 
Adirondacks, etc. Many of these booklets 
contain lists of hotels and boarding houses, 
fish and game sections, and other informa- 
tion of value to the vacation seeker. A 
detailed list of booklets and other sources 
of information available on other sections 
appeared on the Club page of the April and 
May numbers of TRAVEL. 


SUMMER TRAVEL TO MEXICO 


The fourth session of the Summer School 
of the National University of Mexico, or- 
ganized specially for students of Spanish, 
will begin on July 9, 1924, and continue for 
a period of six weeks. 

The enthusiastic approval of those who 
attended the 1923 session will undoubtedly 
swell the attendance this year. 

For distribution to anyone who may be 
interested in this Course or in Mexico gen- 
erally, the Secretary can supply a pamphlet 
descriptive of the country. 

As information, below are shown the 
Summer Tourist Fares applicable to Mex- 
ico City from the larger cities. 


evi $130.45 


Baltimore 

Buttalo: casein. onc eee 113.70 
Chicag0%4:3..7. 204" ant pe ee 86.00 
Cleveland = Seni tac ce aoe 104.85 
Detroit 5.08 go chne ee eee 101.70 
Indianapolis“. 5)... 95.70 
Kansas’ City 25. 2.6 Sig, Ue 79.50 
Louisville ok. ee oe 97.75 
Milwaukee. cs foe ae 90.90 
Minneapolis. 7.020 omen eee 107.80 
Newe¥ orkeicr 28 erie eee 138.32 
Philadelphia-. 23.5...5 aoe eee 133.14 
Pittsburgh focuses een eee 113.05 
St. Lows 2caesieaseecen ee 81.50 
Wasbuigton: csc. deen. en eee 130.45, 


MOTORING IN HOLLAND 


Holland, as a touring country, is becom-— 
ing more popular each year, and the Auto- 
mobile Association of Great Britain has 
announced that—by special arrangement— 
members wishing to motor there can do so 
on a modified system of freight charges 
and passenger fares, by utilizing the Folke- 
stone-Flushing daily service of boats. 


JUNE, 1924 


A Luxurious Cruise 
toa South American Paradise 


T= the wonderland of South America aboard one of the 

magnificent steamers of the Grace Line. Whichever one 

of these fast liners you travel on you will enjoy all the 
luxury and service of a private yacht—an outside cabin, an 
unsurpassed cuisine and delightful social life—during the en- 
tire voyage. Swimming pools, laundries, and all conven- 
iences for comforts. 


Peru and Chile via the Panama Canal 


The gorgeous splendor of the 
tropics coupled with the noblest 
works of architectural beauty await 
the tourist in this strange new world 
below the equator. Scenes such as 
you had believed to live only in the 
imagination are pictured in reality 
before your very eyes. 


Great cities which rival Paris itself 


life in this tropical paradise where 
each hour brings new joys and de- 
lightful experiences during an all- 
too-short vacation. 


Regular fortnightly sailings to 
Peru and Chile thru the Panama 
Canal. Reduced rates. Callac $225; 
Valparaiso $250. Stopovers may be 
arranged to visit principal cities and 


in majesty and gaiety. Towering the age-old Inca ruins. Personally 
snow-capped mountains that dwarf conducted or independent tours 
by comparison the tallest of our around South America throughout 
North American peaks. An exotic the year. 


Write for information and illustrated literature 


Then, 
of a 
Private Yacht 


b? New MONTEREY 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Directly on the Ocean 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


American Plan Capacity 500 Opens June 28th 
New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ALL ROOMS 
Golf That Makes You Play Your Best 
Interesting Social Life. Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming Pool Adjoining. Fine Ocean Bathing 
\ SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
New York Orrice, 383 Mapison Ave.—TELEPHONE VAN. 4990 


McDonnell & Co.:—Members New York Stock Exchange 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
WINTER RESORT—THE MASON—ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


& c ”  Rbscq | 

' Sey le 
AWorld Cruise 
on the largest ship to circle the Globe 
Red Star Liner BELGENLAND ¢ 


(27,200 tons) 


International Mercantile Marine Company= 
in cooperation with . 


American Express Company 


— 


N DECEMBER FOURTH the X 


largest and most luxurious liner From New York 


that ever circled the globe starts on ioe ie: 
a 133-day journey to the remote ed pe 
and fascinating corners of the world. ‘ 

aie : San Francisco 
By sailing westward in December Dec. 23 
you arrive in tropical and sub-trop- 
ical lands, for a stay of sixteen de- 28,310-Mile Cruise 


lightful weeks, at the season best 
suited for travel there. This also 
makes possible a stop-over in Europe 
for the Spring and early Summer. 


The Belgenland is Your Home 


Think of the joy of living on this 
new and completely charming liner. 
The comfort of her exquisite cabins 
and living room suites. The luxury 
of her superb public rooms, glass- 
enclosed promenade and cheerful 
verandah cafés, swimming pool and 


to 60 Cities 
in 14 Countries 


17 days in Japan, 
China and Korea; 18 
days in India; 8 days 
in Egypt, the Nile 
Country and the Holy 
Land; 11 days along 
the Mediterranean. 


The following is a list 
of the places included 
in the cruise price: 


gymnasium. The pleasant variety of Havana 
her a la carte cuisine. Her faultless Balboa 
Panama 


Red S$ ice. 
ed Star service Los Angeles 


A program replete with pleasure, crowded San Francisco 


with vital interest—but skillfully planned 


to afford ease and relaxation of body as well H sor I 
i as stimulation of mind. beaie: 
Yokohama 
Journeys Ashore Under the Masterly robe 
Guidance of the American Express Re aimakre 
The skilled director of a film emphasizes Kobe 
the hidden beauties of his location. Just so Nara 
does the experienced guidance of the Amer- K 
ican Express bring to light the little-known fied 
charm of the places visited. Every trip The Inland Sea 
ashore is brimful of beauty, of flashing con- Shanghai 
trasts, of unforgettable impressions. Hongkong 
Manila 
Follow Summer Across the Seven Seas Batavia 
While snow flurries whiten New York _ Singapore 
streets, you’ ll find summer in Havana. Hon- Diamond Harbor 
olulu will greet you with the warmth of Calcutta 
June. In Singapore and Calcutta you’ll wear Bombay 
your gayest summer clothes. New York will Colombo 
face its March gales while you bask in the Port Tewfik 
| sunshine of Cairo. And then you’ll meet Gane 
the colorful spring of April and May when 
ss Alexandria 
you reach Italy and the Riviera! If you 
wish, arrange to leave the ship then for a Naples 
longer stay in Europe, returning by one of Monaco 
our other great liners. R Gibraltar 


Write for profusely illustrated booklet which answers 
every question on world cruises. Address Red Star Line, 
No. 1 Broadway, American Express, No. 65 Broadway, 
New York, or other offices or agencies of either company. 


_ \®URED STAR LINE)</ 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


WHITE STAR LINE —ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
AMERICAN LINE-LEYLAND LINE - PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


In writing to advertisers, 


please mention TRAVEL 
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A Devon 


Village 


The best way to see the 
Historic Shrines 


and scenic beauties of 


England & Wales 


From Cornwall, with its wild and rock- 
ribbed coast, and Devon with its 
picturesque old-world villages, the lines 
of the Great Western Railway traverse 
the most beautiful shires of England, 
penetrating the rugged mountain scenery 
of Wales and running eastward to the 
peaceful land of Shakespeare. 


Famous Abbey ruins and numerous old 
Castles, besides many of the most beauti- 
ful Cathedrals in England are along the 
lines of the Great Western’s railway 
system. 


All that is most interesting and beautiful 
in England is easily and comfortably 
reached by means of the Great 
Western’s service. 


Practical suggestions on the most 
economical way of visiting them, besides 
illustrated Guide books» and maps will 
be supplied on application to:— 


R. L. LEA, General Agent, 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY Co., 


315, 5th Avenue, New York & 37, Adelaide St., East Toronto 


Guide booklets may also be obtained at the Information Bureau of this magazine, 


LIMITED 


( Piccadilly End ) 


LONDON :-W:'1 


TRAVELG 


reseeneatt 


1 Old Bond St. 


_ THE ONE HOUSE IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM THAT 
SUPPLIES EXCLUSIVELY 


MEN’S 


Branches at 


LIVERPOOL 
14, Lord St. 


OUTFITTING REQUIREMENTS 
—ALL UNDER ONE ROOF 


Tailoring Hosiery Toilet 


Books Hats Silver Goods 
Leather Goods Boots Photography 


EDINBURGH PLYMOUTH 
118, Princes St. 63, George St. 


See our Exhibit—Stand H, 257 


Palace of Industry 


British Empire Exhibition 


AY 
i 
SATS odin 


AVIS. 


ORIGINATORS 
“PLUS-FOURS” 


Originated by us some twenty years 
ago, the design of these Knickers is 
peculiarly our own, and the secret of 
their perfect hang and balance our 
most treasured possession. 


Sporting and workmanlike in appear- 
ance, their great charm lies also in 
their delightful freedom, and though 
ease was the priniary object of their 
voluminous design, the resulting lines 
are distinguished and becoming. They 
make an irresistible appeal to the 
Sporting gentlemen whose inherent 
love of freedom does not éxclude due 
regard to their personal appearance. 


The “FIELD” writes: 

“West & Son have made us a pair of 
their ‘Plus Four’ Knickers. After submit- 
ting them to a severe test, we find they are 
extremely comfortable for Golfing, Fishing, 
Shooting and Walking, keeping their shape 
remarkably after hard exercise in bad 
weather. We can cordially recommend 
them to all readers.” 


Patterns and Measurement Form 
Free 


WEST & SON LTD. 


FIELD HOUSE 
152 NEW BOND STREET 


LONDON, W. I. 


{Phone: Mayfair 876. Teles: Wescanad, Wesdo, London 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


J URINE 51924 41 


If you are disabled permanently will the income from your 


present investments keep your household running 


and pa 
your bills? ae 


There is an especially fine Hartford sickness and accident insur- 


ance policy which assures a business income, in case of disability, 
to professional men—bankers, lawyers, executives in all busi- 
nesses—men like yourself. 


Ask the nearest Hartford representative about this policy—or 
write us direct. Be free from worry about “what may happen” 
—whether you are at home or travelling. 


Hartford Accident andIndemnity Company 


Writing All Casualty Lines and All 
Forms of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


Investigate the Famous 
PACIFIC MAIL CRUISE 


on your trip to 


ALIFORN JA 3 
andthe COAST 


A Wonderful 10-Day Trip 
for the Vacationist 


atts all Inclusive Tours 


FIRST CLASS A 

ABOUT $10 DAY 
Take advantage of the low rates on this 
wonderful combination round trip to Cali- 
fornia. Take the PACIFIC MAIL 
CRUISE to the Coast, thru the 
Panama Canal. See Mexico and Central 
America on the way. Choice of returning 
by any direct rail route with stop over 
privileges. Slight additional cost return- 
ing via Apache Trail, Yosemite, Yellow- 
stone, Grand Canyon, Portland, Seattle 
or Vancouver, etc. 


NEW YORK to 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Thru the Panama Canal 


In choosing your steamer for the Coast, be sure of 
these things: Make certain the vessel is con- 
structed especially for Tropical service. Insist 
on an outside room. Sleep in a bed—not a berth 
or bunk. Extra conveniences, such as electric 
fans, swimming tanks, wireless, broad open decks, 
music, etc., also mean much to the trip. To 
assure yourself of all these features investigate 
the PACIFIC MAIL CRUISE first! Lowest 
First Class Rate per day. 


Tickets and Information from any 


Steamship, Tourist, Railroad Agent 
or write for Booklet X 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Sq., New York Tel. Bowling Green 4630 


ONE WAY STEAMER 
Going 


ONE WAY RAIL 


Returning 
REDUCED RATES Special Round Trip 
$ 3 1 5 Fare to 
ROUND TRIP MEXICO 
$185 and up 


Including Meals and Bed on F 

Steamer Opportunity for teachers and stu- 
dents to take advantage of this low 
rate in connection with Special 


Summer Courses of the 
UNIVERSITY OF MEXICO 


FIRST CLASS 


SAILINGS FROM NEW YORK 


S.S. ECUADOR, June 19 
S.S. COLUMBIA, July 10 
S. S. VENEZUELA, July 30 


Additional Freight Steamers 
providing weekly service 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


ays ®150 *: 


All expenses paid, including sightsee- 
ing trips ashore. Steamer is your hotel 


1% no other way can you crowd so 
many eventful, interesting expe- 
riences into 10 short days. First a 
wonderful ocean voyage—with all 
the enchantment of life aboard a 
large, modern liner. And then— 
Havana! City of colorful charm 
and cool, shaded vistas! At one 
moment you are living in a medieval 
atmosphere; the next you find your- 
self in the midst of a bustling up-to- 
date city. At night you partake in 
the brilliant Cosmopolitan gayety 
that has made Havana famous as 


the ‘‘Paris of the West Indies.” 

If you can take 10 days now, do not 
miss this opportunity to visit one of the 
most charming spots in the Americas. 
Make your reservations early. 

For information, sailing dates and 

illustrated literature, address 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 
Foot of Wall St., New York Tel. John 4600 


WARD LINE 


Send for a eitlas. 


trated brochure of this 
title. In it you will find 
most complete information 
as to EuropeanTravel. Well 
planned Escorted Tours of 
greatest variety—via Medi- 
terraneanorNorthAtlantic 
Routes; also a series of 
Popular-price Tours. 


Inclusive Independent 
Travel for Individuals, 
Families or Private Parties 
—with or without escort— 
to start at any time and 
carrying into effect your 
own individual plans. 


Official Transportation 
Agents—British Empire 
Exhibition, London; Ac- 
credited Agents for British 
Railways; choice selection 
of special tours in Great 
Britain. 


Steamship Tickets by All Lines 


Annual Summer Cruise 
around the Mediterranean 


by Cunard Anchor Liner “Tuscania” 
from New York July 3, returning 
September 2. 


TheCruisesSupreme1925 


AROUND the WORLD 
S.S. FRANCONIA 
Jan. 22 to May 31 


The MEDITERRANEAN 
S.S. HOMERIC 
Jan. 24 to April 1 


COOK’S TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 
GOOD EVERYWHERE 


For Travel of Any Kind 
Anywhere on the Globe 


THOS. COOK 


¢ SON 


NEW YORK 
585 


Fifth Ave. Broadway 
(Near 47th St.) (Opp. City Hall) 
Boston Philadelphia 


: an Francisco 
_ Montreal ‘Toronto 


253 


Chicago 
s Angeles 
Vancouver 


Bee 


NOTES of the NEW YORK THEATERS 


A SERVICE OF SUGGESTION FOR THE TRAVELER AND 
INFORMATION FOR THE STAY-AT-HOME 


The Sweet Little Devil—Central. 
This musical play is of the kind which 
is usually written as a vehicle for 
some particularly popular star. Con- 
stance Binney is the star in this case, 
and while it would be ungracious for 
us to say that she is not popular (she 
is very sweet and charming), we feel 
that her popularity must be due to the 
kind of cakes she can make or the 
excellent game of golf she can play. 
Unfortunately, she gives a sample of 
neither of these accomplishments in 
The Sweet Little Devil. The play 
itself is very faintly amusing. The 
redeeming feature of it may be, for 
all we know, the music by George 
Gershwin, who is one of the finest of 
our modern jazz composers. We say 
“for all we know” because every time 
the orchestra struck up with what 
seemed like a promising tune some one 
on the stage broke in and drowned it 
out with his or her voice, and they 
were terrible, terrible voices, and they 
interferred with our reception of the 
music. 


Masses and Men—Garrick. The 
Theater Guild, in spite of mistakes of 
judgment, very often hits upon some- 
thing which no one else would ever 
think of producing and which is yet 
well worth production. Masses and 
Men, from the German of Ernst Tol- 
ler, is such a play. Although it is 
concerned, in a way which the play- 
goer is apt to consider outmoded, with 
the late war it is a very sober and 
sane handling of the question of the 
position of the individual in relation 
to the mass of mankind. We have 
been surprised-to learn from acquain- 
tances that they one and all dislike 
Masses and Men. Surprised, because, 
having remained to the end of the per- 
formance we found it a very fine and 
moving thing, beautifully and intelli- 
gently directed by Mr. Lee Simonson, 
who also designed the settings. Miss 
Blanche Yurka, as the woman, with all 
her emotional strength bound into the 
figure of a protagonist of the individ- 
ual, is very convincing after the first 
scene. Mr. Ben Ami, as the Un- 
named One, the power of darkness as 
it were, protagonist of the headless 
and unfocusable mass, is, we grieve to 
say, so much raw wool. Neither can 
we say much for Mr. Louis Unter- 
meyer’s translation of the play, which 
is done in what often seems to be the 
best high-school English. It is more 
the kind of language in which a den- 
tist might address an old lady while 
waiting for a street car than the 
speech of dramatized emotion. In spite 
of it the play is, at this writing, the 
best-moving thing in New York. 

Paradise Alley—Casino. Paradise 
Alley is, we venture to say, destined 
for a long run at the Casino. It is 
cut from the cloth of popular success 
and there has been a very deft hand 
at the scissors. Bonnie, the belle of 
Paradise Alley, is discovered by a 
theatrical producer, Mr. Zatz. 
given the Zatz touch and becomes the 
star of a musical comedy which is 
setting London by the ears. Enter 
the noble Englishman, causing Bonnie 
to assume that her American sweet- 
heart has forgotten her. Then enter 
the American sweetheart and every- 
thing becomes as it was before the 
war. It is all very simple. Helen 
Shipman, playing in the role of Bon- 
nie, is very sweet and appealing. Ida 
May Chadwick deserves special men- 
tion as the peppy little chorus lady who 
whispers into Mr. Zatz’s ear the news 
that Bonnie is a gold mine. Although 
Paradise Alley is the same old story 
of rags to riches, the rags are rather 


She is + 


high-class rags and the riches are very | 


well spent. It is one of those things 
that you will not be sorry to see. 


Vogues—Shubert. We went to 
Vogues with the feeling that it was 
going to be just one more review, but 
as a matter of fact it turned out to be 
five or six. It is full of everything, 
very bright and sparkling. Fred Allen 
and Jimmy Savo, the evening’s idiots, 
are responsible for some very intense 
laughter. Odette Myrtil, for whom, if 
we are to judge by the advertisements 
the party is being given, has a fine 
voice and a fine stage personality. She 
can also play the violin. She need not 
return to Paris jmmediately. Some 
mention should also be made of the 
sensational work of the Pasquali trio. 
They are the best tumblers we have 
ever seen. 


BRIEFER NOTICE 


The Miracle—Century. Great dra- 
matic spectacle about nae there is 
much real beauty and solemn dignity. 
It is elaborately staged and beautifully 
performed. No one should miss it. 


Fata Morgana—Lyceum. A fine 
and sympathetic study of the tragedy 
of a boy’s intensity of emotion. A 
story that some will think unpleasant, 
but one that ts sincere and beautiful. 


Spring Cleaning—Eltinge. How 
to live high and play safe. An excel- 
lent evening’s entertainment. 


The Outsider—Forty-ninth Street. 
An intense and gripping drama of the 
struggle of an unorthodox medical man 
for recognition. ; 


Saint Joan—Empire. Bernard 
Shaw treating, with sentiment and 
reverence the story of France’s girlish 
heroine. Not so long-winded as some 
of Shaw’s and very pleasing on the 
whole. 


Artists and Models—Winter Gar- | 


den. Clever and yet not disturbingly 
intelligent review with considerable 
emphasis on the female form. 


Beggar on Horseback—Broad- 
hurst. One of the season’s best and 
most unusual comedies with Roland 
Young and some music by Deems 
Taylor. 


Cyrano—National. Rostand’s ro- 
mantic drama well, if a little flam- 
boyantly, acted by Walter Hampden. 


The Potters—Plymouth. Amusing 
and well-played romance of the great 
American family. 


Outward Bound—Ritz. A _ novel 
idea by means of which you are given 
a glimpse of one form of after life 
without feeling that it is too uncanny. 
Well worth seeing. 


Hell-Bent-for-Heaven — - Frazee. 
Feuds, liquor, gun-play, and religious 
fanaticism make a lively evening. 


The Show Off—Playhouse. <A 
keen and amusing study, at times 
pathetically tragic, of the elaborate 
liar and braggart. 


Mary Jane McKane—Imperial. 
Unusually pleasant musical comedy, 
with much humor and_ excellent 
dancing. 


Sun Up—Princess. A thriller of 
the Carolina mountaineers stressing 
primitive emotional reactions. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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THE PALATIAL TWIN-SCREW 


S.S.“Fort Hamilton’ 


will make 5 unusually attractive yachting cruis 
(no freight) 
Sailing from New York 


July 5-19, August 2-16-30 


Stopping One day each way at Halifa 
Two days at Quebec 

Sailing through the Northumberlan 
Straits, Gut of Canso and up the Sag 
uenay River, thence on to Quebec 
Magnificent scenery, smooth watet 
cool weather. The ship has spaciou 
promenade decks, and all deck game: 
many rooms with bath, finest cuisine 
etc. Orchestra for dancing. 


The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 an 
up, or one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 


No Passports required for these cruises. 
For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LIN} 


34 Whitehall Street, NEW YORK 


Or any Tourist Agent 


Mountain- 
Lake 
Paradise 


Cool, Healthful, 
Beautiful 

_ and Offering Every 
Recreation 


Open 
an May to October 


CARR 


Same Management 


Alamac Hotel 


ES 
Dr 
ti] 


New York 


CAMPING 
On Top of the World 


Our camp is situated 8500 feet 
above sea-level. 
We have to offer wonderful trout 
fishing, mountain climbing, and 
kodaking. We are 15 miles from 
gasoline, and the only means of 
transportation is a saddle pony. 
Good Food, Good Beds, Good Fishing 
and Good Scenery, 
That is What We Offer Our Guests 


This makes a wonderful side trip 
on your way to or from the 
Yellowstone Park. 

Ask any Northern Pacific or 
Burlington ticket agent. 


Send for Booklet. 
CAMP SAWTOOTH 


F. I. Johnson, Prop. 
Red Lodge, Montana 


Grenoble and Thereabout 


By Henri Ferra 


The Italian Lakes 
By Gabriel Fat 
The most beautiful travel books ¢€ 
printed. Over 200 illustrations in pho 
gravure. At all bookstores; each, $2.50 £ 
Illustrated prospectus on application. 7 
Medici Society of America, Publishers, / 
Boylston St., Boston. 
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THE LUXURY CRUISE 


editerranean 


PALESTINE — EGYPT 


The outstanding Cruise of the next Winter Season, 
of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort at sea, re- 
fined environment and pleasing personal service. 


Leaving New York, Feb. 4, 1925 
by the famous “ROTTERDAM”? (Fourth Cruise) 
Under the the Hottanp-America Line’s own management 


The ‘“‘ROTTERDAM”’ 


24,170 tons register, 37,190 tons displacement 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excellence of her cuisine and the hign 
standards of service and management on board. 


Sixty-Six Days of Delightful Diversion 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Lisbon, Cadiz, Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
} Carefully planned Shore Excursions, Stopover in Europe. 
Cruise limited to 550 guests Illustrated Folder ‘*T ” on request 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg Chicago St, Louis 
Detroit Atlanta,Ga. Seattle New Orleans San Francisco 
Or any authorixed Steamship Agent 


The (sreenbrier 


WHI TE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
“West Virginia 


i The present 18-hole course has been improved to per- 
fection. A new 18-hole course opens July Ist. Splendid 
g-hole course for less ambitious golfers. 

Tennis courts; sun-lighted swimming pool; 


200 miles of enchanting riding trails. 
World famous Medicinal Waters and Bath. 


Thornton Lewis, President 
Fred Sterry, Managing Director Harry Tait, Manager 


CAmerica’s Morning Drink 
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RADIUM 
HOT SRRINGS 
BUNGALOW 


Cleveland, O. 

Detroit, Mich. . 
Dulsth, Wich. = 9. z=: 
Kansas City, Mo., . .601 Rv. Express Bldg. oronto, Ont. «93 
. 605 So. Spring St. Washington, D.C. . 1419 New York Ave. 
434 Hastings St., W. 
- Main & Portage St. 


Los Angeles, Cal. . 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 611 Second Ave., So. Vancouver, B.C. . 
Montreal, Can. . 5 
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Age Canattian Pacific Rockies . 


Raw a long breath—and walk into the pic- 
D ture. Early morning—sun rising in a sky as 
cool and blue as iced forgetmenots—a little wind 
shaking the scent out of the firs—Satan, the black 
horse, switching his tail an eating philosophically 
—and, out of the cook shack, the most heavenly 
smell of coffee and pan-cakes and bacon! Ap- 
petite? You could eat a mountain. Raw! 


Lake O’Hara—that’s the one on the right, 
only you can’t see the chilly old emerald set in 
granite because of the trees. Sargent said it was 
one of the most beautiful lakes in the world. The 
Canadian Pacific agreed with him and put a bun- 
galow camp on the rise above it—one of nine in 
the Rockies, all sky-high and—remarkably easy 
to think about in terms of the bill. 


Ride. Motor. Climb. Hike. Kodak. Make 
friends. And—this 1s the heart of 1t—/zve! 


Write for the Bungaiow Camp’s Booklet. And, 
do it Today! 


Yours for the kind of time yow ve always 


dreamed youdhave.... 
yy 


Canadian Pacific 


“IT SPANS THE WORLD” 


General Agents at. 


Atlanta, Ga. . 

Boston, Mass. . 405 Boylston St. Philadelphia, Pa. . Locust & 15th St. 
Buffalo, N.Y. . S 160 Pear! St. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . 

Chica sos vTl io pute, ek 71 East Jackson. Portland, Ore. . . 

Cincinnati, O. . 201 Dixie Terminal Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


. 1040 Prospect Ave. Seattle, Wash. . 
1239 Griswold St. St. Louis, Mo. . 
Soo Line Depot Tacoma, Wash. 


141 St. James St. Winnipeg, Man. 
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338 Sixth Ave. 

.. 35 Third St. 

. 675 Market St. 
- 608 Second Ave. 
. + 420 Locust St. 
. 1113 Pacific Ave. 
. 1 King St., East 
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JOSEPH HORNE Co. 
PITTSBURGH 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


Mr. S. E. Strong 
206 Central Viaduct 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Strong: 


Both my brother and I have very fair complexions and 


thin skin and very easily sunburn. In fact, my 
brother during fishing trips or contirmous days 
the sun, has been obliged to wear a handkerchief 


over the lower part of his face and. I have manufactured 


a mask for myself which I have worn for hours at 
to prevent excessive swmburn. 


During my last two trips to Florida, I have used 
"Noburn" with the greatest success. In fact, in 
my last trip, I was able to discard the mask ent 
and by putting on "Noburn" suffered no discomfor 
from sunburn. My brother's case was similar. 


Yours very 


Truly 


February 22, 1924 


I an glad to write a few words regarding "Noburn.* 


Just one application of 
NOBURN before each exposure 
and you are sunburn proof. You 
getthetan butnotthe burn. Not 
a healing agent, but a scientific 
preventive. Aninvisible, odor- 
less, harmless liquid. Easily put 
on, quickly washed off. You 
can’t tell you have it on. 


STRONG-COBB & COMPANY 


In Business 90 Years 
310 Central Viaduct, Cleveland, O. 
Enclosed is $1.00 for a 


in 


bottle of NOBURN. You 
agree to refund the dollar if it 
fails to prevent sunburn and 
windburn. 


a time 


irely 
t 


THE NATIONAL 


ENGLAND 


Leamington Spa 
REGENT. Premier hotel of the Midlands, 
Best centre for Shakespeare’s country. 
Large garage adjoining. 
London 
EUSTON HOTEL. Excellent cuisine. Every 


comfort. Moderate charges. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Russel Sq. 7 Hotels 
2000 Rooms. H. and C, water. Bed and 
Breakfast, $2.00 up. 

Oxford 
CASTLE HOTEL. 20 rooms. Room 5/. 
Breakfast 3/6. Lunch 3/6. Dinner 4/. En 


Pension 15/. 


RANDOLPH HOTEL. 100 rooms. New 
lounges. Central heating. Moderate charges. 
every comfort. 


FRANCE 


Nancy 
EXCELSIOR - ANGLETERRE. Opposite 
Station. Noted for comfort and cuisine, 
running water, Garage. Maujean, Prop. 
HOLLAND 


Amsterdam 
KRANSNOPOLSKY. Excellent cuisine. 
Celebrated Wintergarden Daily Concert. 


Hotels selected and recommended by 


TRAVEL CLUB 


Booklets, tariffs, etc., free, address Secretary, 7 W. 16th St., N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 


Finhaut (V alais-Suisse ) 
HOTEL BRISTOL. Splendid mountain 
hotel. Lift. Bath. O. Zonfat, Prop. 


Gletsch 
HOTEL GLACIER DU RHONE. 200 Beds. 


Klosters 
SPORT HOTEL SILVRETTA. 4000 ft. 
Fishing, tennis, climbing, bathing, moun- 
tain scenery. 


Lucerne 
CARLTON HOTEL TIVOLI. First class 
American family house. Best situation on 
the lake. 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 
and most up-to-date Hotel. 


Leading 
Lugano f 
HOTEL DE LA PAIX. First class. In its 


own beautiful grounds near the lake. Mod- 
erate terms, 


Montreux 
CONTINENTAL. Best position. All mod- 
erate. Comfort. Running water through- 
out. Moderate rates. W. Deig, Prop. 

St. Moritz 
THE BELVEDERE. High class. Every 
window shows a thousand dollar picture. 
Printed tariff. 


Haarlem 
GRAND HOTEL FUNCKLER. Only first 
class hotel in town. 


PALACE HOTEL. Leading in Comfort. 
Social centre for English and Americans. 
H. Badrutt, Prop. 


Scheveningen 
PALACE. Hotel de Luze. All rooms facing 
the sea. Anglo-American Patronage. 


ITALY 


Bordighera 
G. H. BRITANNIQUE, Excellent cuisine. 
Large garden with palms. Facing sea. 
Baths. Kursaal. 


favorite English and American house. 


Milano 
HOTEL MANIN. Quiet and homey. A 
Lasge 
garden. 


Moderate charges. : 


Naples 
G. H. ROYAL. Entirely renewed. H & C 
water in every room. 60 private baths. 
‘French restaurant. Orchestra. Cables: 
Royalhot. 


zl Vulpera-Tarasp (Engadine) 
WALDHAUS & SCHWEIZERHOF. 4000 
feet. First class. Most important spa of 
Switzerland. 
Zuoz (Engadine) 

CASTELL. First class. Excellent cuisine. 
Physician. Hydrotherapie. Best Ski- 
ground. Skating. 


Zermatt 
HOTELS SEILER. 1000 beds. First class 
Hotels. 1620M. at the foot of “Matterhorn 
& Monte Rosa.” 


SCHWEIZERHOF, NATIONAL & BELLE- 
VUE. Best position. Anglo-American pat- 


ronage. 
ZERMATTERHOF. First class. Finest 
position. Commune of Zermatt, Prop. 


A Cattle Town of the 
Old West 


(Continued from page 17) 


from many other sections. His 
round-up wagons and riders still 
roam over a region as large as 
some Eastern states, and you can 
get a taste of the real life of the 
old cow country. 

You can still hear the “Whoo- 
pee yi yo, get along little dogies,” 
of the cowboy as herds of cattle 
are moved from the summer to 
the winter range, or driven over 
the trail to Flagstaff to be shipped 
away to make “beef steers.”’ And 
if you camp with the round-up 
wagon the words of the old-time 
herding song will be borne in 
on the night winds from some 
puncher on guard as he rounds 
the herd on the bed ground: 


“Oh, lay still, dogics, since yow have 
laid down, 
Stretch away out in the big open 
ground ; 
Snore loud, little dogies, and drown 
the wild sound 
That will go away when the day 
rolls round ; 
Lay still, little dogies, lay still.” 


A Battle That Never 
Ends 
(Continued from page 19) 


on the one hand and the sluggish 
dune on the other. Unaided by 
the brisk lake breezes, the con- 
quering giant is in turn con- 
quered, first by tiny herbaceous 
plants which are followed by 
shrubs and trees. Eventually the 
entire dune is covered with a 
blanket of rich vegetation and the 
great sand pile has joined the 
ranks of the stationary or estab- 
lished dunes. 

To those who have pictured the 
sand dunes of northern Indiana 
as a region of dreary desolation, 
the established dunes are a de- 
lightful revelation. Here is dis- 
closed a fauna and a flora richer 
than may be found in any other 
area of like size in the United 
States—a veritable paradise for 
the naturalist and a_treasure- 
trove to the scientist. I am al- 
most lost for words fittingly to 
describe this incomparable won- 
derland of nature. Let us con- 
sider the birds, for instance, of 
which more than three hundred 
kinds have been reported in a 
single season. The dunes-afford 
unsurpassed feeding and cover 
ground that attract the solemn 
horned owl and the playful plover, 
the brilliant cardinal and the som- 
ber brown thrasher, the melodious 
bobolink and the harsh-voiced 
crow. The golden eagle, the gull, 
wild canary, great blue heron, 
grosbeak, ruby-throated humming 
bird, kinglet, crossbill, wild duck, 
pine finch, bluebird, — scarlet 
tanager, ruffed grouse and 
meadow lark are all regular visi- 
tors to the dunes. 
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Through Gray Rapids 
(Continued from page 30) 


red sandstone at the mouth of th 
creek, is one of the most strikin 
natural monuments on the Cole 
rado. It was Powell who gay 
this distinctive landmark i 
singularly appropriate name. 
also applied the name of Sentin 
to the creek whose mouth 
guards, but somehow the pi 
turesque Indian designation seen 
to have refused to be dislodge 

Our apprehension that th 
cloudburst might be sending 
wall of water down Wa-weap t 
sweep Sentinel Rock, and us wit 
it, out into the river, proved il 
founded. A swift rush of rair 
fed waterfalls, that played ove 
the rim for a few minutes, coul 
have hardly represented mor 
than the spray of the outer splas 
At both Gle 
andthe Grand Canyon the drait 
age is away from the rims. Th 
flood from this particular clouc 
burst must have found its cit 
cuitous way back to the Colorad 
by some side canyon drainin 
whichever of the tributary watet 
sheds the deluge invaded. W 
were not anxious to find out 1 
any of it was finding its belate 
way down Wa-weap. 

It was during the third day the 
the tips of occasional soarin 
spires and pinnacles began t 
show above rims that had hithert 
formed our only skyline. It wa 
not that the canyon walls were be 
coming any lower, but only the 
we were penetrating to a regio 
where they were backed by a sec 
ond line of cliffs similar to thos 
which tower above the inner gorg 
of the Grand Canyon. The dit 
ference between these two gréa 
canyons of the Colorado is prit 
cipally one of dimension, and 
that one could not come to a com 
plete realization unless the lesse 
gorge were to be picked up bodil 
and deposited in the formet 
Without a scale of comparisof 
one is hardly conscious of at 
great disparity even in size. Gle 
Canyon, to be sure, never gay 
me anything quite on a par wit 
that staggered, all-gone-insid 
sensation that even a Chicag 
pork-packer or a Kansas Con 
gressman must feel at a firs 
glimpse of the Grand Canyo 
from El Tovar, but that woul: 
have been largely due to the fac 
that I had no chance to view i 
from so favorable a vantage. 

There is no lack of inciden 
along the River Road, and th 
four following days of the week 
which it took us to attain th 
mouth of Aztec Creek, were quit 
as full of variety as the two 0 
three for which I have set dow! 
the log of our voyage in detail 
The sight of a cloudburst dis 
charging a million tons of wate 


(Continued on page 46) 


Daily Including Sunday 
to October 19, 1924 


commodious—add to the delight of the journey. 

No matter in which direction you travel, conven- 
ient rail connections will enable you to include this 
wonder trip as a part of your itinerary. 150 miles of 
historic and scenic interest that have no equal on this 
continent. 


S* splendid Day Line steamers—swift, modern, 


The Ideal Route Between 
NEW YORK AND ALBANY 


Steamers are built for passenger service exclusively and are most 
elegantly appointed river craft in the world. Broad comfortable 
decks; luxurious day parlors; select orchestras; high class cuisine. 


Rail tickets accepted, New York to Albany and Albany to New York. 


Delightful One Day Outings. Write for 
Illustrated Literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 


Scenic COLORADO fas 


the three highest auto highways in the world---Pikes 
Peak, Fall River Road and Berthoud Pass---and the 
highest scenic railroads in the world. There are two 
National Parks---Rocky Mountain and Mesa Verde, 
and 15 National Forests in Colorado. Of the 59 moun- 
tain Peaks in the United States, 14,000 feet high, or over, 
46 are in Colorado. Every Spa in Europe is duplicated 


in the mineral waters of Colorado. There are 5 Glaciers, accessible from Denver 
: You can take more scenic, rail, auto and 
LOW hiking trips from Denver, than from any other You 
SUMMER city in the world. Hotels, Resorts and moun- hanent 
FARES tain Cottages at prices to fit any pocketbook. 
to Colorado. Seen 


Stop-over | WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET | the West 


ie sear] that tells how to enjoy Colorado a 


ont wr| TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU, | “scon 


round trip Denver Chamber of Commerce Colavado 
tickets. 520 17th St., Denver, Colo. a 
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Not the little brass checks or cardboard tags that go on your luggage: 


But the sky-blue slips of paper, with which travelers, who know how 
to travel, always cheque themselves before they start on a journey, 
anywhere—Travelers Cheques—which take the place of Money— 
and, taking that place, take away all the traveler’s care and worry 
about the Safety and value of his traveling funds: 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


American Express Travelers Cheques do just that thing:—‘Cheque’ 
the traveler. And this means:— 


Cheque him against losing his money or having it stolen; 


Cheque him with a money which is spendable anywhere, acceptable 
everywhere, and which is not subject to depreciation; 


Cheque him with a money which crooks have no use for; since to 
make these checks good they must be signed twice by the purchaser, 
once when bought,—at his bank or an express office,—again when 
spent, and which, if lost before signed the second time, are made 
good by the American Express Company. 


More than this: ‘‘Chequing the Traveler” with American Express 
Travelers Cheques means chequing him personally—looking 
after him, assisting him in countless ways, giving him a personal 
Service wherever he travels, anywhere in the United States or 
Canada, as well as in foreign lands. 


This personal Service side of Chequing the Traveler is individual 
to American Express Travelers Cheques—through the develop- 
ment of its international chain of offices around the world, and 
through its representatives in the 26,700 express offices in this 
country. 


Before you go on a trip anywhere—‘Cheque’ out with American 
Express Travelers Cheques. They cost only 75 cents per $100—a 
mere “tip” in traveling expense, but a “‘tip” you will never forget 
to make—once you have once made it. 


For Sale at 22,000 Banks and express offices. 


For all Journeys secure your Steamship Tickets, Hotel Reservations 
and Itineraries, or plan your Cruise or Tour through Travel Dept. of 


American Express Co. 


6§ Broadway, New York 
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(Built 1921) Ou1l-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 Days 
Repeating the complete success of our pre- 
vious similar Cruises, same steamer, visiting 


f EGYPT—PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 

Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 

Monte Carlo, France, England : 

The “‘Scythia’’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 

lounges, veranda cafés, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 

rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites 

with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only 
one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privileges in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. ‘‘Aquitania,’’ ‘‘Mauretania,”’ 
“Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line Steamer 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on reques:. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also European Tours 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Established 1875) 
542 Fifth Avenue, “New York 
219S. 15th St., Philadelphia 582 Market St., San Francisco 


Paris Cairo London 


SV 


THE FLANDERS 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN PLAN 


A new fireproof structure of 232 rooms, each with lavatory, ~ 
toilet and bath facilities. Thoroughly modern, beautifully 
appointed and has an ideal location directly on the boardwalk at 


leventh Street. All outside rooms. Solariums. Open porches 
overlook ocean and pool. Sunken Garden where refresh- 
ments will be served from the Flanders’ Fountain. Fine open- . 
air pool and Bath Department with lockers. Golf, tennis, riding, 
swimming, yachting, fishing and other outdoor sports. 
< 
J. HOWARD SLOCUM 
President—Manager 
é = 
For seven years Manager ‘‘The Greenbrier,”’ 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
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Our Army of Invasion in 
Western Canada 


(Continued from page 23) 


service we found in Canada. Then 
there is a gentler little cascade 
on the near side of the valley that 
foams down in twin falls when 
the glacier is really perspiring. 


Into the Past along New 
England Highways 


(Continued from page 9) 


who trekked northward in search 
of freer, more unrestricted life 
than the cities, which ‘ seemed 
crowded to them then, could offer, 
now rest upon their porches offer- 
ing ice cream and balsam pillows 
to the passer-by. They are 
tethered like sheep at the end of 
those ancestral journeys. There 
is no place left to go and no pio- 
neering left to do. 


As we pass Lake Winnepe- 
sauke and come in sight of the 
mountains I again feel that thrill 
which the dunes and salt wind and 
the old houses of Cape Cod 
brought to me. The lake itself is 
one of those great hollows in the 
landscape once flooded and fluted 
by the’ melting ice of the great 
glacier which almost within the 
memory of man lay over all of 
New England. It is a cool and 
definite blue, it is a mysterious and 
deceptive shape. The mountains 
to the north, faint and —yet 
luminous on the horizon, are like 
the end of the world. Early last 
summer, as I drove by it, the sun 
still thin upon the cool wind and 
the late green of the northern 
woods still rich with the glitter 
of the sap, I stopped in a road- 
side clearing to eat lunch. Some- 
where in the woods, concealed by 
the barrier of the pines, there was 
a sawmill working. I could hear 
that most beautiful of sounds, the 
high, melodious screech of the 
saw driving its way through the 
wet wood. On the air there was 
a faint odor of resinous, new-cut 
sawdust. Below me was the lake 
spread out like a great blue oak- 
leaf with a thousand lobes. To 
the north the mountains; Sand- 
wich Dome, notched like the 
mouth of some one looking at the 
sky; Passaconaway, sharp as the 
features of the chieftain it re- 


‘members; Chocorua, a delicate 


pink horn of crystal granite; and 
beyond them more and higher 
mountains, imagined and yet not 
visible. I cannot help thinking 
what it would have been to sit 
here ten or twelve thousand years 
ago—perhaps it should have been 
twenty—when against that north 
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of dark and green-sloped moun- 
tains there stretched a wall of ice, 
perhaps a thousand feet high, 
roaring and thundering in its slug- 
gish motion, from its feet gushing 
forth floods of water, of a gray 
and silty color, so that the air 
smelled damp and stony like a 
day in early spring. We who 
are alive today, even those of us 
who, being New Englanders, are 
thought to have some secret and 
not too creditable kinship with ice 
and stone, can know nothing of 
that day. It is gone, and we are 
in the middle passage, where we 
do not even have to wonder what 
is coming next. Only at a mo- 
ment like this motoring interlude 
can we feel, suddenly coming out 
upon a scene like this or any of 
those others in which New Hamp- 
shire is rich, some hint of the 
magnificence and awe of natural 
beauty. 


Through Gray Rapids 
(Continued from page 44) 


upon the rim almost over our 
heads, the capture of a live buck 
swimming the river, a savage 
rough-and-tumble fight with a 
flood-swollen rapid, were but a 
few of the things that befell to 
enliven the way. Stopping over 
for a day at Aztec Creek, we 
rested from the grind of river 
work by a leisurely saunter up 
the shadowed depths of the can- 
yon to the clear, cool swimming 
pool under the abutments of the 
Rainbow Bridge. As this most 
beautiful of our national monu- 
ments has been often pictured in 
words, I shall let my photographs 
tell the story here. 
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Notes of the New Yous 
Theaters 


(Continued from page 42) 


In the Next Room—Vanderbilt. 
Mystery melodrama unusually well 
acted. 


The Swan—Cort. Romantic 
comedy at its most intelligent best. 
Thoroughly fine. 


Meet the Wife—Klaw. Clean and 
amusing comedy of married life. 


White Cargo—Daly’s. What the 
tropics will do to the white man. 
Dramatic and interesting. 


The Ziegfeld Follies—New Am- 
sterdam. The very top notch of musi- 
cal revue. 


The Music Box Review—Music 
Box. Elaborate and beautiful review 
a little below the Music Box standard. 


Seventh Heaven—Booth. Foolish 
but popular melodrama. 
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Y.C.VICKERY 


A Solid Tortoiseshell Manicure Set. 


Pok ‘ : 
A Fine Display of Tortoiseshell. oker Chip’ Stands inmany 


varieties and shapes. 


Clock in Folding Leather Case for I ill 
Travelling, Writing Table or for Ladies’ Motor Car Companion in polished 
Bedside. Mahogany. Fitted in various styles. 


Solid Gold Vanity Case with 
any initial in Diamonds. 


American Visitors to London for the Empire Exhibition should not fail to pay 
a visit to J. C. Vickery’s “the House for Gifts” and Travel Requisites 


The Finest Collection of Novelties in Europe 


4-C. VICKERY 


Miniature Dressing Case for 
Lady: For the car or train, 


Beautiful Illus- 
trated Catalogue 
Post Free on 
Request 


etc. 
view. 


A charming variety on 


LGN GICKERY: 
By Appointment 
IC to 185 Whee ene Bek ee the King 
on Se Jeweller to ft: Me e Queer 
Wels Sihierimith LAR the Prince of Wales, 


NCE you have ex- 

perienced the luxu- 
rious comfort of a “Stud- 
ington,’ no other coat 
will give you the same 
satisfaction. Here. isan 
ideal country or general 
sports wrap which is at 
once cosy, warm and, yet - 
delightfully light in 
weight. For motoring 
also it is a treasure, and 

at the low price of 


Thirty-five Dollars 


it has proved a great 
success. 


As we cannot make all 
the Overcoats, we only 
produce the best 

Catalogue with all the latest styles of 
Women’s and Men’s Garments may be 


had from TRAVEL’S Information Bu- 
reau or from our London establishments. 


y = 
wi 
\ MAKERS OF GOOD CLOTHES 


51,CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
67-69.CHANCERY LANE.LONDON.W.C, 


New York 


Cabin 
Steamers 


to EUROPE 


THE MODERN TREND IN TRAVEL— 


The comfortable, well appointed 
cabin liner with its moderate 
priced accommodations — 40% 
less than on express steamers— 
has opened a newerain European 
travel. People of moderate means, 
who have hesitated to visit the 
Old World because of expense, to- 
day are traveling by cabin liners. 


To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for this economical and 
agreeabletransatlanticservice,the 
Royal Mail now has four famous 
“©” steamers, the Ono, Orca, 
Orpuna, OrsitA—a luxurious 
cabin liner fleet. Each of these 
splendid ships is noted for its de- 
lightful atmosphere, spacious cab- 
ins, broad promenade decks and 
excellent cuisine. An unsurpassed 
service at moderate cost, with 
sailings from New York to 


SouTHAMPTON HamBURG 


GREENOCK 


CHERBOURG 
PLYMOUTH 


Matb 


“The Comfort Route” 


Tue Roya Marz Steam Packet Co. 


Chicago Detroit Minneapolis 
Vancouver Toronto Halifax 


BELFAST 


Boston San Francisco 


Seattle 
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tivities : 
GOLF 
TENNIS 
YACHTING 
FISHING 
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In addition to Sea Bath- 
ing and Boardwalk ac- 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Hospitable, homelike. For more than 
fifty years, these two delightful hotels, 
now combined in ownership and man- 
agement, have been the natural choice 
of cultivated, interesting people—bent 
on happy, health-giving days by thesea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open 


Illustrated Folder and rates on 
request. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


In the very center of things 


on the Beach and the Boardwalk Fee) 
__438 


ANTIQUES. Sse 
DECORATIONS. eee 
REPRODUCTIONS. to AM ing Googe: 


rs) Years successful shipping business with U.S A 
THE HOUSE FOR FINE FURNITURE” 


GILL & REIGATE 


73 to77, OXFORD ST., and 7,SOHOSQ.,LONDON, W.1. 


ce Ore Oa 
A re. 
AZ SAY 
"AZ SAS 
x vx ee 


ALL ABOUT TRAVEL & TOURS IN 


a «<> Frewy~r y. 


SWEDEN & DENMAR 
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An Ancient Harvest in 
Our Own Northwest 


(Continued from page 26) 


tion, alternated witha gentle, rapid 
trundling, the chaff is brought to 
the top and permitted to spill over 
the sides. If there is a breeze 
this process is helped materially. 

Then the grain is washed, dried 
again, and is ready for consump- 
tion. The Indians usually store 
it in bags, which are then placed 
in a granary made of woven 
grasses, the small opening of the 
mound thus formed closed with a 
piece of quilting, and many meals 
of “manomin” are in prospect for 
the hungry Indians during the 
winter. 


Ancient Pyramids of the 
New World | 


(Continued from page 28) 


heart, torn out with a cruel flint 
knife, was held up, still palpitating, 
toward the rising sun, at the mo- 
ment of its appearance over the 
horizon. 

The breeze was fresher and 
cooler at the summit of the pyra- 
mid, and the sun shone down with 
grateful warmth. We stretched 
out and gave ourselves over to a 
short half hour of revery and 
rest. Nature seemed at peace and 
man not wholly discordant. As 
I lay there I lit my pipe, and idly 
flicking the wax match a few feet 
away I watched it fall, and saw 
an ant approach and lay hold of it, 
and actually push and drag that 
taper, ten times as heavy as itself, 


several yards up hill, successfully” 


scaling the canons and mountains 
which the interstices and rocks, 
composing the sloping face of the 
pyramid, offered to its Lilliputian 
physique. How like the toiling 
human effort expended in \the 
construction of that huge pile of 
stone and masonry ! 

We lunched at a “fonda” near 
by, called la Gruta (the Grotto). 
It was a large cave with a hard, 
dry earth floor—ventilation and 
light coming in through great 
clefts in the roof. Near our table 
a crystal cold spring gurgled up 
contentedly. During the meal. we 
amused ourselves by tossing bits 
of food.to a number of gaunt and 
hungry-looking dogs of nonde- 
script breed belonging to our 
Mexican host. 

Our day had been very success- 
ful, and as the sun sank low in the 
west we climbed aboard the train 
which was to take us back to the 
Capital, tired out but satisfied, 
and regretting only that this won- 
derful place, but one of the many 
remarkable sights of Mexico, 
should be so little known. 
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